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. . 
The Ministry 

The general and chronic complaint that 
few men, and these of inferior grade, are enter- 
ing the theological seminaries, is received 
with little respect by The Independent. It 
believes that the ranks are generally fairly 
filled and that the ministry is not failing in 
reputation. The mayor of Montclair, N. J., 
directed that all stores be closed during the 
funeral of Dr. Amory H. Bradford, who had 
been for forty years a minister in that city. 
“We hold that no class in the community 
stands higher in repute than the clergy.” 

Of Dr. Bradford, a writer in The Congrega- 
tionalist and Christian World says: 


We learned from him to be interested in 
China and Japan as well as in Greece and 
Judea; in Afro-Americans of the South as 
well as in the exodus of slaves from Egypt; 
in Tennyson and Browning as well ag in 
David and Isaiah; in the “Origin of Species” 
as well as in the first chapters of Genesis; in 
evolution as well as in the doctrine of the 
atonement. 

He had ‘many virtues as a pastor and 
citizen and remarkable staying power as an 
exemplar of homiletics of a simple, straight- 
forward, conversational type; but the secret 
of his perennial satisfaction as a thinker and 
as a friend was the openness toward the East, 
his modernity of point of view; and so living 
he had no Ment 25 in winning and keeping 
modern men for hearers 

° ° . 

An interview with Hugh Black is published 
in the March number of the Homiletic Review. 
The reporter is William Durban and the sub- 
ject is preaching. Dr. Black is a believer in 
expository preaching. This sort of preaching 
enables a man to remain fresh and gain 
strength by study and work. Dr. Black ex- 
presed himself thus on the question of the al- 
leged falling off in the number of candidates 
for the ministry: 


I am more concerned about the quality 
than about the quantity of the men. That 
is to say, when America applies her business 
acumen to the test of the situation, it will 
be discovered that there are amvle numbers 
of men for the ovportunities afforded. Sup- 
pose a young man of bright powers is asked 
to settle in some little village with three or 
four churches. That is not job enough, to put 
the matter bluntly. In many rural places, 
which should surely be great centers of soc- 
jal and religious union, there might be found 
scope for a big man. He would then be found 
for the job big enough. For a united church 
in such a place would be a rallying point for 
social and religious forces and enterprises. If 
we could see these silly sectarian divisions 
broken down, a vast reform would bé achieved. 


Archbishop Ryan 

To the Protestant minister whose financial 
experience is somewhat limited, the financial 
power and responsibility of a Roman Catho- 
lic prelate is apt to seem foreign to the pur 
pose of the Christian ministry. Other powers 
of prelates are looked upon by the Protestant 
with suspicion. But whatever fault one may 
find with the system, the genuine faith and ser- 
vices of ecclesiastics should be recognized 
frankly and generously by the most radical 
Protestants. The late Archbishop P. J. Ryan, 
of Philadelphia, was honored by many not of 
his belief. He came to Philadelphia as arch- 
bishop in 1884. At that time there were 101 
parishes, 260 priests, and 58 parish schools 
under his care. In 1909 there were 247 par- 
ishes, not including missions and chapels, 588 
priests, and 128 schools. Of him the Outlook 
says: 


Archbishop Ryan had not been in Phila- 
delphia a fortnight before the town was talk- 


ing of apt replies whieh showed him a ready- 
witted. gpa Irishman, who was equal to 
any challenge of the dinner table or public 
meeting, and was not a man to be suddenly 
waked up by those who, with ill taste, bait 
the clergy. No man did it twice with him. 
But his post trained him. The Archbisho 
of Philadelphia—in a state which has no suc 
statute as New York, requiring ecclesiastical 
corporations to include laymen—owns in fee 
and leaves by will to his successor $200,000, 
000 of real property. Every responsibility 
is directly for on the head of this great 
diocese, as nowhere else. Its Archbishop 
supervises colleges, high schools, and elemen- 
tary schools, the last with 60,000 attending, 
and a seat for every pupil. He has the whole 
circle of church charities to watch. With 
the Uniate Catholics, having married priests, 
he had this thorny -roblem, which he touched 
with Irish humor. He was benignant to all, 
and no holder of a Roman see had wider so- 
cial relations with those outside of his com- 
munion. Many a man and woman not in his 
fold found their faith and practice strength- 
ened by his deep spiritual life and utterance. 
He spoke at meetings of charities which had 
none of his people on their boards, and blessed 
their work. He noiselessly and efficiently set- 
tled labor disputes before the public had heard 
of them. He was in a very real sense the 
Archbishop of the city, not only ruling his 
diocese with a firm, wise hand, but leading 
all men to know better his Master. 





The Late Rev. Amory H. Bradford. 


The death of Dr. Amory H. Bradford, 
pastor for thirty years at Montclair, N. J., a 
suburb of New York City, removes one of the 
most distinguished figures from the ranks 
of Congregationalism. Dr. Bradford was a 
Congregational minister‘s son, educated at 
Hamilton College, Andover Seminary and 
Oxford, England. In 1901 he was elected 
Moderator of the National Council. For a 
number of years he was associated with Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, as editor of The Outlook. 


Men and Religion 

In his address at the meeting of the Presby- 
terian Brotherhood at St. Louis, Eugene C. 
Foster, director of boys’ work in the Detroit 
Young Men’s Christian Association, made 
some statements which ought to be illumi- 
nating to Christian men who really wish to 
live in the spirit of Jesus. The three propo- 
sitions he submitted were these: 

1. No Christian man fulfills his whole 
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Christian duty if he does not definitely relate 
himself to one boy, and by that [ 
mean one outside of his own home. 

2.. No Christian man fulfills his whole 
Christian duty unless he relates himself defin- 
itely to a group of boys—-perhaps, to a class 
of boys in a Sunday-school, where, if he pre- 
sumes to be a teacher at all, he must stay 
with them week by week, and not be content 
simply with a Sunday influence. Or nerhaps 
his duty may be with a groun of boys in the 
street, or in his factory, or in his office. 

3. No Christian man fulfills his whole 
Christian duty who does not relate himself 
to the boyhood of the community; that is to 
say, take an active and vital interest in the 
welfare of all of the boys in his city or town. 


A delegate asked Mr. Foster, “Do you mean 
to tell us that a boy wants to be good rather 
than bad?” “Oh, yes, indeed,” was the reply. 
“At the words,” runs the report in The Con- 
tinent, “the delegate dropped his head and 
sank into his seat with an air of a man com- 
pletely flabbergasted by an assertion too amaz- 
ing for him to believe. Mr. Foster con- 
tinued: “If I did not believe that with every 
boy I met, until he proves to me the opposite, 
IT couldn’t do anything with any boy. I don’t 
know enough boys to count on the fingers of 
one hand who seem to me to want deliberately 
to be bad.” 


Governor Osborn of Michigan gave the 
church credit for the moral awakening of re- 
cent vears. He said: 


To the protiems of the immediate present, 
there is nothing to apply the principles of 
Christian civilization except the church. They 
have taken the Bible out of the public schools, 
and only the church can emphasize the religi- 
ous motive in a way to hold the coming gener- 
ation true to religious ideas, The great polit- 
ical-moral recrudescence of the last ten years 
is really due to the church, and we shall go 
on to greater and better things through the 
church. We must practice the principles of 
Christianity in church and in state; we must 
learn to take care of old men and old women 
who are worn out after lives of work. The 
time will come when we shall give to those who 
serve us all the comforts that we have our- 
selves. God made us all alike, and sugar is 
just as sweet to the tongue of the poor man 
as it is to the tongue of the rich. And this 
means that we must divide the sugar with the 
poor man. 


United Brethren 

The charge of Roman Catholics that our 
publie schools are godless is met by the 
Religious Telescope with the statement that 
no one is more insistent in making them 
godless than some Roman Catholics. Paroch- 
ial schools are not subject to careful inspec- 
tion by the state. They are an unnecessary 
burden on their supporters. As to the teach- 
ers the Telescope says: 


A large number of teachers are foreign- 
ers, and their secluded lives keep them 
foreign. What, then, must be their influence 
on the scholars? Unless this can be counter- 
acted by the pure air of freedom which they 
breathe, such instruction will not contain 
very much loyalty to the United States gov- 
ernment. Children in the parochial schools 
do ngt show the same progress as those in the 
public schools, and yet hundreds of Catholic 
young men and women are employed in the 
public schools as teachers. Here is manifest 
injustice. By what manner of reckoning 
can any school board conclude that its busi- 
ness is to employ for the instruction of 
Protestant youth those who refuse to receive 
training in the field where they are employed 
to teach? If Catholics condemn the public 
school system, they should not be allowed to 
earn a single dollar from the public school 
funds. If they become sympathetic, and work 
in harmony with all others in maintaining 
our public school system, then they place 
themselves in position for equal consideration 
with Protestants in the selection of teachers. 

The future will witness a change of senti- 
ment in Catholie ranks touching the parochial 
schools. Already this has occurred in Ontario. 
Although the parochial schools there are es- 
tablished by law, three-fourths of the children 
of the province are in the public schools. 
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An Embarrassment 


SHALL DISCIPLE MISSIONARIES PRACTICE CHRISTIAN 
UNION ON THE FOREIGN FIELD? 

They are face to face with the question. It is no matter for mere 
academic discussion. One\missionary writes: 


It is really a practical problem with us. There are large areas 
where we alone have the right to preach, and when an unimmersed 
Christian comes into such territory, if he does not find a church 
home with us he has none, and both we and the whole cause of 
Christ lose. What is to be our policy? We are talking about union; 
we are living like sectarians. Methodists and Presbyterians receive 
our converts as Christians, but we, the preachers of Christian 
union, are compelled to deny their converts membership in our 
congregations even though the spirit of God testifies to their 
aceptance with him. 

Another missionary writes as follows: 

I wish to thank The Christian Century for pleading the cause that 

so presses upon us in this non-Christian land—the cause of treating 
our Christian neighbors as Christians. Before I became a mis- 
sionary the practice of demanding the re-baptism of Methodists and 
Presbyterians and such people never struck me as inconsistent or 
harsh. But here, where Christians are so few and where it is of vital 
importance to keep from confusing the mind of the new convert 
with the controversies of sectarianism, it is often a problem of the 
greatest delicacy to explain to a Presbyterian, for example, who 
moves into our territory, that he must be baptized over again and 
this time by another form. My heart rebels at it as an injustice 
to the native Christian, an insult to the church from which he 
comes and a contradiction of our plea for Christian union. 


That our ecclesiastical troubles are to be settled for us on the 
mission field is a growing feeling among leaders of the church. The 
very attempt to face the heathen world with our gospel compels mis- 
sionaries to think through afresh to the essential meaning of that 
gospel. 

As a result the missionary experiences a re-arrangement of values. 
If he started from the homeland with an intense denominational 
devotion, he returns on furlough with a deep feeling of fellowship 
for all Christians of whatever name. If he went out a dogmatist 
he comes back an inquirer. 

The things that are just Christian mean more to the missionary 
and the things that are denominational mean less. 

He feels that the church at home has somehow lost its way 
through controversies over matters that do not count. Face to face 
constantly with the big biack facts of sin and human need he 
feels how irrelevant, how almost profane, are the things that divide 
him from other Christians. 

. ° on 

Professor Taylor, in the last three issues of The Christian Century, 
has presented a comprehensive analysis of the progress of Christian 
union on the mission field. No more authoritative summary of 
facts and interpretation of tendencies has been written—not even 
excepting the report of the Edinburgh Commission on Unity—than 
these articles by the editor of our Social Survey department. 

It is made plain by Mr. Taylor and by every fresh development 
toward unity on the mission field that the embarrassments in which 
our missionaries are aften placed, are felt acutely by them. In 
addition to the many compulsions toward unity by which mission- 
aries ef all denominations are today being moved, our Disciple 
missionaries feel the strong impulsion of our historic plea for unity. 

On the mission field they find the Christian people readier for 
unity than in the homeland. The vital issues are not confused by 
property interests, or officialism, or a press whose very life depends 
upon the preservation of sectarian feeling. To the missionaries 
facing their measureless task, the sheer sense of helplessness drives 
them to break through sectarian clannishness and embrace as a 
full brother every one who loves the Lord Jesus in sincerity. 

And as the mission churches strive to practice the unity of the 
spirit in a united organization the Disciple missionaries, with a plea 
for unity in their heart, find themselves inhibited from as full par- 
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or An Opportunity 


ticipation in the practice of unity as is possible to the missionaries 


and churches of other religious bodies. 
* * * 








The crux of the problem of practicing unity on the mission field 
is the question of interchange of members by letter between churches 
of different denominations. No plan that does not make possible 
the freest inter-communion of this sort has a right to be called a 
plan of union. It may be a plan of codperation or federation, but 
it still contains the essential principle of sectarianism. 

The logical first premise of a proposal for Christian union is that 
the members of the churches who are included in the proposal are 
Christians, members of the Church of Christ, already in the fellow- 
ship of all other members of the Church of Christ, and as such 
entitled to be received into any congregation of Christians to which 
their membership certificate may be presented. 

Our missionaries feel the embarrassment to which they are sub- 
jected as spokesmen for Christian union when they are compelled 
to refuse admission to their churches to any member of the Church 
of Christ who was not immersed at his baptism. This attitude 
classifies them at once with the narrowest sectarians on the mission 
field. 

One of these missionaries says: “Practically all of our thinking 
missionaries are asking why we make it harder to get into our 
mission than into the Church of Christ, for none of us feels that 
such people [unimmersed Christians] are outside the church or will 
not attain salvation.” 

Quotations from many missionaries’ letters could be added to those 
already given. These representatives of the Disciples in foreign 
lands are deeply loyal to the American brotherhood that sends them 
forth. They cherish our history. They think in the terms that 
have become customary to our minds. They desire to see our 
ideals realized. 

But they are face to face with an extraordinary opportunity to 
practice Christian union—just such an opportunity as their brethren 
have prayed for for a century. The problem is not complicated with 
creeds or ritual or questions of polity or name. 

Not a single question of conscience is involved. 
question of practice, the practice of unity. 

. * a 


It is purely a 


What shall be the attitude of Disciple missionaries and native 
church leaders in the great conferences on federation and unity 
being held everywhere in the mission field? Shall they be found 
standing aloof, like Southern Baptist and Episcopalian missionaries, 
and refuse to practice union with any except Christians who have 
been immersed at baptism? 

This question was fairly faced in the situation that developed 
around our missionaries and native representatives in the Jubbulpore 
(India) Conference on Federation something over a year ago. Pres- 
byterians, Methodists, Congregationalists, Baptists, Disciples and 
many other bodies were represented in the Conference. 

The basis of codperation adopted was thoroughly evangelical, 
making eligible for membership “all churches that believe in God 
through Jesus Christ, His only Son and that accept .. . 
the Old and New Testament as the supreme rule of faith and 
practice. The object of the Federation was stated to be, 


The manifestation of the unity of his disciples for which the 
Redeemer prayed, by fostering and encouraging the sentiment and 
practice of union, by organizing union effort wherever and when- 
ever possible, by making the welfare of all the churches in the Fed- 
eration an object of vital interest and concern to all, by strengthen- 
ing throughout the entire brotherhood the sense of a common life 
and heritage; and in general to seek through all such effort te 
hasten the establishment of the Kingdom of God in India. 


Just what is meant by the practice of unity is defined in the fol- 
lowing article: 


The Federation shall not interfere with the existing creed of any 
church or society entering into ite fellowship, or with its internal 
(Continued on page 5.) 
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The Latest News From the Front 


With all these assurances of the progress of the cause of union in 
the mission fields, the news from the front takes on a vitally inter- 
esting character to those who deem the cause of Christian union to 
be one of as vital importance as passing political news. From 
Manila comes the news that a union university is being projected. 
The government supplies schools for the Filipinos and it would 
seem to be the part of wisdom, when demands are so great and op- 
portunities for missionary work so many, to unite for Biblical train- 
ing, and to save missionary money in Manila by utilizing the 
thoroughly equipped university which the government proposes to 
supply. For two years the English Baptists, the American Presby- 
terians and the High Church Anglicans have been working out a 
union educational institution in Shantung. China. It was quite 
extraordinary for that particular persuasion of Episcopalians to 
enter such a co-operation but missionary work is a wonderful desect- 
izer. All went well until the Board in London took the matter up 
and demanded that the union cease when it came to worship and the 
classes involving religious subjects. The Anglican students must 
go to the chapel where a full ritual could be used. The others were 
disappointed but accepted such co-operation as could be obtained and 
the union college is established. At Tientsin, China, a conference 
was recently held looking to the formation of an independent union 
church for that district to be composed of all Christians regardless 
of denominational affiliations. Their, desire is to do what the 
churches of South India have done and create unity by completing 
an organic union. In Central China a movement is on for the found- 
ing of a great union training school for evangelists and Bible women 
and all classes of native helpers. In Japan the Committee on Union 
recently met and organic union was strongly urged. One objected 
that it could not be done without agreement on the creed but many 
felt it must be done regardless of varying creedal opinions. The 
large measure of independence and unity enjoyed by the Presbyte- 
rians and Congregationalists there, make them the natural leaders in 
the work. Bishop Honda of the Methodist bodies is looked to by 
many as the man who has the position of leadership. However it 
comes, union is inevitable in Japan in the course of time. Their 
strong nationalistic spirit makes ahything else impossible. 


Progress at Home 

In Australia, South Africa and Canada genuine church union 
movements are making progress. In South Africa there is a tem- 
porary halt by the reconsideration of one of the parties to the pro- 
jected union. In Australia the proposals seem to meet with favor 
by a majority of two to one as the project is being carried up from 
the local churches and governing councils. In Canada the majority 
is about the same. It is not so easy to keep account of progress 
among the churches of congregational government as among the 
Presbyterian synods. These are voting by two to one for the amal- 
gamation of their own with the Congregationalist and Methodist 
bodies. In our own country proposals concern the unification of the 
various sub-denominations of the great divisions. Thus the M. E. 
churches North and South are conferring, and the leaders express 
great pleasure with the outlook. The Presbyterians are following up 
their successful merging with the Cumberland body with a like under- 
taking for unity between North and South and with the smaller synod- 
ieal bodies. Many of the leaders of the Baptist Associations are con- 
ducting a courtship across Mason and Dixon’s line and the union be- 
tween Baptist and Free Baptist in the North is well on the way to 
complete amalgamation. Plans are being matured for a “World 
Conference on Church Union.” In England, Rev. J. H. Shakespeare 
is proposing a scheme to the Free Chureh Council which will doubt- 
less result in something like our Federation of the Churches of Christ 
though, it is hoped, with a more closely knit organization and a larger 
active task. In the U. 8. the most active force in our great Federa- 
tion is the “Social Service Commission.” It makes actual and def- 
inite proposals for united effort in the study of the social problem 
and will be better qualified to propose further plans for definite co- 
operation than any other committee in the Federation. This follows 
from the function they serve. The church will never be united on 
creedal statements. It is the effort to get creedal statements adopt- 
ed that has most hindered unions on the foreign field. Here, if ever, 
it is a matter of “doing the Will to know the doctrine.” Until the 
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churches are genuinely coneerned about bringing the Kingdom of God, 
union will be delayed. 


Reapers for the Whitened Fields in China 

Every missionary realizes that the great task of popular evangeli- 
zation in the mission field must be done by native leaders. China 
is today the cynosure of all missionary eyes. This is the psycho- 
logical moment in the Celestial Empire. Sir Robert Hart used to 
say, “You think China moves too slowly, some day you will think she 
moves too fast.” If the church at home was alive to its opportun- 
ities and awake to its responsibilities it would put as much into 
China alone as it is putting into the whole of missions. Thousands of 
Chinese are studying in this country, Germany, England and Japan 
and thousands more in the colleges and higher schools of their na- 
tive land. Until recently the numbers who were volunteering for 
Christian service were small, hardly one in ten of the Christian stu- 
dents. Some months ago, Pastor Ding visited three mission colleges 
in North China. He is the man of the hour now and is at the head 
of the new movement for Student Volunteers in China. During 
that visit he enlisted 137 at Wei Hsien, 81 at Tunchou, or one-half 
of all the students in that college, and 130 in Peking. These young 
men gave up promise of large salaries for the sake of a self-sacrific- 
ing service. Graduates are paid from ten to twenty times as much 
by the government as they are by the missions and there is demand 
for all of them. The church must provide better for these fine young 
heroes if it does its part. The Volunteers adopt for their watch- 
word, “The Evangelization of our Mother Country and of the World 
in This Generation.” Among them are two of the educational leaders 
of China, one of whom has written text-books that are used all over 
the land. The great need in China is an educated ministry. Liter- 
ary excellence counts for more there as a means of influence than in 
any other missionary country perhaps, because of their ancient classi- 
cal requirements and the cult of the Literati. Recently several large 
gifts have been made to missionary institutions by native Chinamen. 
They will be multiplied when these fine and devoted young educators 
have opportunity to let their quiet but active influence tell. 


Following Up Edinburgh 

‘ A Continuation Committee was elected to follow up the work of 
the great Edinburgh missionary conference with a more mature 
study of the whole situation, and power was given it to found a 
permanent federation of the world’s missionary interests if such a 
step seemed immediately feasible. All this was at the suggestion of 
the Commission of Comity and Unity and was seriously meant as a 
means for inaugurating a working union of all the world’s mission- 
ary forces in all those things they hold in common. It was believed 
that such a federation or unification of leadership and statesmanlike 
counciling over the evangelization of the world would wonderfully 
add to the effectiveness of the work that is now being done and 
even more wonderfully impress the world and the church with that 
which is yet to be done. Thirty-six men sit on this board, headed 
by the unapproachable missionary statesman, John R. Mott. Ten 
of these men constitute an executive committee and they have 
called a general conference of the entiré personnel for next May. 
Already special groups are studying the problems of education and 
literature on the field and definite steps have been taken, looking to 
a codperation for the education of missionary candidates. This 
May meeting of the whole body will consider the founding of the 
permanent committee on international federation, the establishment 
of a great international Missionary Review and will arrange for a 
thorough-going consideratio# of all departments of the field that 
require special study. Their especial task will be that of beginning 
a survey of all the fields in the world for the purpose of compiling 
a scientific and authoritative compendium of information, a strate- 
gists’ field book for the use of all forces that are laboring for the 
planting of Christianity. The value of such a compendium can 
hardly be estimated. It means a practical, scientific and statesman- 
like method of looking at the whole missionary enterprise. It 
means the end of small and merely denominational efforts and the 
rising of the universal church to a vision of her task of making 
“The kingdoms of this world those of our Lord and His Christ.” 


Are the Churches Losing 

While we are reviewing the signs of the times in the “regions 
beyond” we may turn with interest to note progress at home. Fre- 
quently the fear seizes us that the churches are losing ground. This 
is when we face the conditions that they are not meeting and take 
a survey of the unchurched masses of the great cities. That the 
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church is not losing numerically is evidenced by their own reports 
at least. Dr. H. K. Carroll, who has for many years been the recog- 
nized, though unofficial, ecclesiastical census-taker, brings the sta- 
tistics. He reports 35,000,000 actual members. From this number 
there should be subtracted all infants. Churches that baptize infants 
often count all those who may become members without formal con- 
version, as members. Catholics count all who are born such if they 
keep their names on the records. On the other hand pessimistically- 
minded people usually count all who are not on the church rolls as 
“lost.” That means that millions of children under church age are 
reckoned among the “unsaved.” It would perhaps be safe to dis- 
count 1,000,000 christened infants in Protestant communions and at 
least 4,000,000 Catholics of infant age and of such doubtful activity 
that Protestant churches would erase their names from the rolls. 
Then, if we discount the population by about 25 per cent in order 
to find the number eligible to voluntary church membership, it will 
be seen that about four out of every seven are church members or 
more than one-half of the eligible population. Doctor Carroll’s sta- 
tistics show 1 out of every 2.6 of the total population to be on the 
church rolls. In 1900, it was 1 out of 3; in 1890, it was 1 out of 4.5; 
in 1880, it was 1 eut of every 5; in 1870, the ratio was 1 out of every 
5.8; and in 1850, but 1 out of every 6.6. In the past twenty years 
the population has increased 47 per cent and the church membership 
71 per cent. From 1880 to 1900 the church membership increased 
three times as rapidly as the population. The Methodist increase 
was 2.2 per cent; the Baptist 2.5 per cent; Catholics 0.8 per cent; 
the Lutherans 3 per cent; Disciples of Christ 7 per cent; average 
total increase for the year is but about 2 per cent. Two thousand, 
three hundred more ministers and two thousand, four hundred more 
churches are reported. In the two decades however, the churches 
have increased by 32 per cent, while the number of ministers has 
increased by 53 per cent. It was above noted that membership had 
increased 71 per cent. Yet there is a feeling that church membership 
is more and more confined to the middle and wealthier classes. An 
investigation of that matter would be a vital contribution to church 
activities. 








Editorial Table Talk 


Pragmatism For the Primer 

At the Disciples’ Congress to be held in Springfield, Ill., next 
month one of the speakers is to be Professor E. H. Lindley, of the 
University of Indiana, who is to talk on “The Religious Views of 
William James.” Professor Lindley is no dry-as-dust scholastic as 
everybody can testify who heard him a year ago at the Bloomington, 
Ind., Congress, where he spoke on modern faith-healing cults. He is 
a live, out-of-doors scholar. It is a safe prediction that he will 
captivate the Springfield gathering. This prediction is doubly safe 
in view of the subject he has chosen. Professor James, up to the 
time of his death, had been for many years the most interesting fig- 
ure in the English-speaking philosophic world. He began his scholarly 
career as a physiologist, passed into psychology in which sphere he 
became the most renowned teacher and interpreter of his time. The 
last years of his life Professor James devoted his thought to phil- 
osophy, championing the already propounded theory of Pragmatism 
and becoming its most famous advocate. At the present moment this 
new philosophy with its implications is undergoing the liveliest dis- 
cussion among scholars. Whether it is an aid or an injury to religion 
is one of the most heated phases of the discussion. Professor James 
seems to have been more concerned with its bearing upon religion than 
with any other aspect of it. Professor Lindley, therefore, will take 
the Congress into a field rich with the most interesting and vital 
thought of this most interesting and vital philosopher. This one 
discussion itself will make the Congress worth while. 

Meantime, it will be well enough for everybody to be sure he knows 
just what Pragmatism is. And this is no easy task. Most of the 
disagreements among the “doctors” are concerning the definition of the 
thing. Books are being written just to define it. One student in 
quest ef a definition went through all the literature and gave up in 
dismay. He simply could not make head or tail out of it. He wrote 
to Doctor Ward, editor of the Independent, telling his story of fruit- 
less search and asking if some one would not try to give a definition 
in words of one syllable! Whereupon the doughty editor himself 
made the essay. And this is what he said Pragmatism is: 














The one way to find out if a thing is true is to try it and see how 
it works. If it works well for a long time and for all folks, it must 
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have some truth in it. If it works wrong it is false, at least in part. 
If there is no way to test it, then it has no sense. It means naught 
to us when we cannot tell what odds it makes if we hold to it or not. 
A creed is just a guide to life. We must live to learn. If a man 
would know what is right he must try to do what is right. Then 
he can find out. Prove all things and hold fast to that which is good. 
The will to have faith in a thing oft makes the faith come true. So 
it ‘can be said in a way that we make truth for our own use. What 
we think must be of use to us in some way, else why should we think 
it? The truth is what is good for us, what helps us, what gives us 
joy and strength, what shows us how to act, what ties up fact to 
fact, so the chain will hold, what makes us see all things clear and 
—- and what keeps us from stray paths that turn out wrong in 
the end. 


And the marvel is that this definition comes very near suiting the 
most thoroughbred pragmatist! It will do no harm to paste this 
definition in the hat one intends to wear to the Congress, or better 
yet, fix it in one’s head. 


Initial Approaches Toward Unity 


Almost simultaneously, at the two extremes of the continent, the 
first fruits of the Disciples’ new movement toward unity have 
appeared. 

The three things set before itself by the Council on Christian 
Union organized at Topeka last October were the publication of 
literature, the holding of local conferences and the participation in 
any church-wide movement for unity that might offer promise of 
binding the churches together. 

One of the members of the executive Commission of this Council 
is Rev. A. C. Smither, of Los Angeles. Removed too far to participate 
in the councils of his brethren on the Commission, he set’ to work 
to accomplish something in his own city. The story of his local 
conference on union is written by his own hand on another page. 
Los Angeles, leading other cities in Federation, has thus set an 
example to other cities in respect to the larger movement for unity. 

It is hoped this local conference idea may spread to all the cities 
and centers of the land. 

A few days after the Los Angeles meeting four members of the 
commission, Rev. Peter Ainslie, Baltimore; Rev. F. W. Burnham, 
Springfield, Tll.; Dr. J. H. Garrison, St. Louis, and Mr. E. M. Bow- 
man, Chicago, met in New York City to confer with similar repre- 
sentatives of the Presbyterian, Congregational and Episcopalian 
bodies. The first day was devoted to a conference with representa- 
tives of the Christian Unity Foundation, an unofficial Episcopal 
organization recently established. Representing this Foundation 
were the following: The Rt. Rev. Frederick Courtney, D. D., the Rt. 
Rev. F. S. Lines, D. D., the Rev. George William Douglass, D. D., 
Canon of the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, the Rev. Henry Riley 
Summey, D. D., the Rev, Arthur Lowndes, D. D., secretary of The 
Foundation, the Rev, R. T. Homans, Mr. Robert Fulton Cutting, 





An Embarrassment or an Opportunity 
(Continued from page 3.) 

order or external relations. But in accepting the principle that the 
Church of God is one, and that believers are the body of Ohrist and 
severally members thereof, the federating churches agree to recognize 
the validity of each other’s ordinances, ministry, membership and 
discipline, without thereby committing themselves to approval of 
particular methods or practices. 


What were a body of Disciples of Christ to do in such a situation? 
To recognize the validity of the baptism of the Presbyterian 
church, for example, and of its membership, meant that Disciple 
churches would receive a Presbyterian Christian into membership 
upon presentation of his credentials without inquiry into the form 
of his baptism. 

The Episcopalians refused to enter the Federation—not being 
willing to recognize the validity of the ministry of the non-Episcopal 
churehes, The Baptists withdrew—not being willing to recognize 
the baptism and membership of the non-immersionist churches. _ 

The Disciples, gladly acknowledging the validity of all true min- 
isters of Christ, whether they have been ordained within the line 
of episcopal succession or not, and with equal gladness recognizing 
the membership in the Church of Christ of all members in the con- 
stituent churches there represented, whether they were immersed at 
their baptism or not, entered the Federation. They refused to be 
embarrassed with the coming of the day for which they and their 
brethren had long prayed. 

They seized as a providential opportunity to practice their sacred 
plea. 
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Mr. Francis C. Huntington, and Mr. Lawson’ Purdy. 

Bishop Courtney was made chairman and Dr. Lowndes, secretary. 
The object of this conference was to approach the subject of Chris- 
tian Unity by endeavoring to ascertain what each church has to 
contribute, out of its experience with divided Christianity, to the 
visible unified Church of the future. After frank and friendly 
statements by nearly all the individuals present, it was decided 
that two small permanent standing committees should be appointed, 
representing the Council of the Disciples of Christ and the Chris- 
tian Unity Foundation of the Protestant Episcopal Church, for the 
purpose of continuous correspondence and conference on subjects 
mooted between the two bodies. It having been agreed that each 
committee should consist of four members, Messrs. Ainslie, Garri- 
son, Craig and Burnham were named to represent our Council. 

A part of the work of the Christian Unity Foundation, which is 
a voluntary and unofficial body, is to to gather accurate information 
regarding every Christian body of the Church universal, and to put 
this information into permanent form for future use. That it is 
doing this work with thoroughness and with sympathetic spirit is 
evidenced by the fact that just preceding this conference there was 
put into the hands of each representative of our Council a “Brief 
historical statement of the Disciples of Christ, their doctrines and 
status in the United States,” prepared by Doctor Lowndes, but not for 
publication. This statement was found so accurate, so comprehen- 
sive and withal so satisfactory that, upon request for suggestions 
as to alterations, only two slight modifications were advised. 
Progress toward Christian unity is already under way when religious 
bodies seek exact information regarding each other, and care accur- 
ately to report the same. 

On Thursday morning, by arrangement of Pres. Ainslie, a con- 
ference was held with the Commission on Faith and Order of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, an official body created by their Cin- 
cinnati Convention, and with others representing similar commis- 
sions. The meeting was had at the residence of the Rev. William 
T. Manning, D. D., rector of Trinity Church, and proved to be most 
important in immediate results, and in promise for the future. Of 
this conference the New York Herald said: 


Steps toward Christian Unity were taken yesterday by a confer- 
ence of commissions of four of the largest and most influential 
Protestant denominations of America. 

There was organized a Preliminary Committee for calling a 
World’s Conference of all denominations to consider Church Unity. 
At the gathering were the Plan and Scope Committee of the Com- 
mission on Faith and Order of the Protestant Episcopal Church; 
The Commission of Christian Union of the Disciples of Christ: the 
Commission on Comity, Federation and Unity of the National Con- 
gregational Council, and the Committee on Church Co-operation 
and Unity of the General Assembly of The Presbyterian Church. 

Dr. Manning was selected chairman, and Dr. Roberts as secretary. 
Those present were Bishop David H. Greer, Dr. Manning, Francis 
Lynde Stetson and George Zabriskie, of the Episcopal Church; Dr. 
Roberts, Rev. Dr. Robert Mackenzie. and Louis H. Severance. of the 
Presbyterian Church: the Rev. Dr. William Haves Ward, editor of 
the Independent, and the Rev. Newman Smythe, of New Haven, 
Conn., of the Congregational Church; the Rev. Dr. Peter Ainslie. of 
Baltimore, Dr. J. H. Garrison. of St. Louis, editor of the Christian 
Evangelist; Rev. Frederick W. Burnham, of Sprinefield, Tll.. ana Mr. 
E. M. Bowman, of Chicago, of the Disciples of Christ. 


After mature consideration the following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, that it is the earnest desire of the members of this con- 
ference, other than those connected with the Protestant Episeopl 
Church, that the Commission of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
should communicate officially to the churches the action of the 
feneral Convention with reference to the proposal for a World 
Conference of all Christian Churches on Faith and Order. 


The following additional action was also taken: 


Resolved that a committee of five be appointed to arrange for 
future informal conferences, on an enlarged basis, to consist of 
Drs. Manning, Roberts. Ward, Ainslie, and Havens. 

The conference adjourned to meet at the call of the Chair. 


It will be remembered that it was for providing for this World 
Conference and the work of the Unity Foundation that J. Pierpont 
Morgan, at Cincinnati, last October, gave $100,000 as a contribution 
toward Ohristian Union. 

It is with gladness that The Christian Century reports these 
initial approaches toward Unity. It is a matter for especial felicita- 
tion that the Disciples have this year provided themselves with the 
organization through whch their contribution may be made to that 
growing sentiment of union revealed on every hand. 

Our worthy representatives in these conferences carried with them 
the ideals and yearning of their brethren for the answer of the 
Lord's prayer. They no doubt received as well as gave, and their 








brethren will look to them for leadership in the future with even 
fuller assurance than before. 


Our Debt to Methodism 


When John Wesley was born, in 1703, there was need of a refor- 
mation. Ecclesiastical warfare of extreme bitterness was in progress 
but there was a decline of a living faith in the gospel. Leaders of 
political life were grossly immoral and they were not ashamed. Bis- 
hop Butler wrote, in 1751, that the “deplorable distinction” of the 
age was “an avowed scorn of religion in some and a growing disregard 
of it in the generality.” The clergy for the most part were ignorant 
and indifferent. Many of them were more familiar with the arts of 
fox-hunting and drinking than they were with the duties of minis- 
ters of the gospel, 

Against the formality and the immorality of the time John Wes- 
ley set his face from the beginning. The “Holy Club” which he 
formed at Oxford may have been somewhat ascetical, but it had seri- 
ous work to do and could with profit to its members impose upon 
them rigid rules. The club met frequently for the study of the Greek 
Testament and for mutual exhortation and self-examination. Its 
members were deeply concerned for the spiritual welfare of the stu- 
dents, they ministered to the poor and to prisoners, and gave literary 
and religious instructions to the children of the poor. 

The influence of John Wesley was felt in philanthropy. In a letter 
to Wilberforce, one of his least partial biographers, Southey says of 
him: “He was the most influential mind of the century—the man who 
will have produced the greatest effects centuries, or perhaps millen- 
iums, hence, if the present race of men should continue so long.” 
The last letter Wesley ever wrote was addresed to Wilberforce and 
dealt with the slavery question. It is dated February 24, 1791. 
“My Dear Sir:—Unless the Divine Power has raised you up to be as 
Athanasius, contra mundum, I see not how you can get through your 
glorious enterprise in opposing that execrable villiany which is the 
scandal of religion, of England, and of human nature. Unless God 
has raised you up for this very thing, you will be worn out by the 
opposition of men and devils; but if God be for you, who can be 
against you?” 

John Howard was powerfully influenced by Wesley. He says of 
Wesley: “I was encouraged by him to go on vigorously with my own 
designs. I saw in him how much a single man might achieve by 
zeal and perserverance, and I thought, Why may not I do as much 
in my way as Mr. Wesley has done in his, if I am only as assiduous 
and persevering? I determined I would pursue my work with more 
alacrity than ever.” 

The duty to preach the gospel to the outcasts and the possibility 
of their being saved were brought home anew to the church by the 
ministry of the early Methodists. Wesley reasoned of righteous- 
ness and temperance and the judgment to come in the presence of 
all sorts of sinners, but he was especially solicitous for the salvation 
of those whom the world had never given a chance. Nor did he for- 
sake those who fell into sin after conversion. William Shent, a 
friend of Weslev’s and a helper of the early Methodists, in his old age 
fell into sin and embarassment. His friends forsook him. When 
Wesley heard of it he wrote to the Methodist Society a 
sharp rebuke for its neglect. “William Shent fell into sin 
and was publicly expelled from the Society; but must 
he be also starved? Must he, with his gray hairs and all his chil- 
dren, be without a place to lay his head? * * * Where is com- 
passion? Where is Christianity? Where is humanity? Where is con- 
cern for the cause of God? * * * Let us set him on his feet 
once more. It may save both him and his family.” 

“The world is my parish® This utterance of the founder of the 
Methodist Society has been taken seriously by Methodists. They 
have sought to carry the gospel to the uttermost part of the world. 
‘They feel impelled to go wherever men are ignorant of the truth that 
makes them free. 

Preaching that lacks earnestness is less in evidence since the rise 
of Methodism. Such preaching never was of any moral or intel- 
lectual value but there have been times when men were deceived into 
thinking it was worth while. The boisterousness of the camp-meeting 
is no longer considered necessary in order that earnestness may be 
displayed. The passion of the preacher may be expressed without 
loud noise and with safety to the desk. But the passion must be in 
the heart and it must be felt by those to whom the preacher speaks. 
All churches have been blessed by the zeal of the Methodist. A few 
weeks ago Mr. Carnegie said to a delegation of Methodists: “I like 
the Methodists, they have religion.” He doubtless referred to the 
fervor of their religious life. [Midweek Service, March 22. Rom. 
2:17-20.] 8. J. 
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THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


A Conference on Christian Union 






Los Angeles Churches Set the Example for Other Cities 


At a meeting of the Commission on Cihris- 
tian Union held at Topeka last October it 
was decided than an effort should be made to 
hold conferences on Christian union in dif- 
ferent sections of the country in order to 
advance the interest of this growing senti- 
ment in all our churches. Immediately upon 
my return home I began to take steps to 
bring about such a gathering in the Angel 
City. The suggestion was accepted with 
enthusiasm by our Church Federation, and 
a committee consisting of Rev. E. P. Ryland, 
a most popular and beloved pastor of a 
Methodist church of this city, Rev. William 
Horace Day, the pastor of the First Con- 
gregational Church and the writer were ap- 
pointed a committee to prepare a program 
and issue the ealkt for such a conference. 
Resulting from this arrangement the confer- 
ence was held in the First Methodist Church 
of this city, February 28. Forenoon, after- 
noon and evening sessions were held. The 
audiences at all the sessions were large and 
enthusiastic. The Rev. E. P. Ryland pre- 
sided. 

The New Testament Church. 

The first address of the day was delivered 
by the writer on the subject of “The New 
Testament Church.” The content of this 
address may be gathered from the following 
quotation from its summary: “We have thus 
seen that the church is a divine institution, 
ordained of God ag the means by which the 
life and work of Christ may be perpetuated 
in the world; that in the beginning there 
was but the one body, striving to do the 
work of the great head of the church, a 
unity prayed for by our Lord himself and 
practiced by his apostles; that the relation 
of Jesus to this church was most intimate 
and endearing; that this church was the 
earthly habitation of the Holy Spirit; that 
it was the great missionary agency by which 
the whole world was eventually to be won 
to our Lord and Master; that the early dis- 
ciples were filled with great zeal and en- 
thusiasm and surrendered their powers and 
possessions for its propagation in the earth; 
and finally in all probability very wide lati- 
tude was granted the early church in the 
matter of organization and methods of 
work..” The address all through was loyal 
to the fundamentals of the faith and was 
very generally accepted and approved. 

Episcopal Bishop Next Speaker. 

The next address was by Bishop Johnson, 
of the Los Angeles diocese of the Episcopal 
Church. He is a man of fine spirit and of 
catholic sympathies and is most highly es- 
teemed in this section. His subject was 
“The Rise of Denominationalism.” We had 
expected an address wide and comprehensive 
in its statements but were utterly unpre- 
pared to hear such sweeping utterances as 
he made. A few quotations from his speech 
will clearly define his attitude on the subject 
of the present condition of Christendom: 
“You will see that I regard sectarianism not 
only as productive of evil, but as being 
evil and vicious in itself; that is, if the 
spirit of the greatest of the apostles is any 
indication of the Master’s aim and purpose. 
It is my feeling that the time has come when 
we, as Christian leaders, ought to re-preach 
the Pauline conception of the church. Of 
course, we will all find that there will be 
plenty of people in all of our congregations 
who are determined, at all cost, to be first 
Baptists and Congregationalists; and I sup- 
pose there will always be such, but I for 
one am praying that the time shall soon 
come when the necessity for these names 
shall have passed away; that the Christian 
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world shall soon have formed a platform 
upon which every Christian may stand with- 
out any sense of loss, and with the satis- 
faction of knowing that it includes every 
essential to salvation in the gospel of Jesus 
Christ.” What Disciple could utter stronger 
words than these? 

The forenoon session was closed with a 
most helpful devotional service by Dr. Locke, 





Rev. A. C. Smither, pastor First Christian 
Church, Los Angeles and Dean of 
Paeific Coust Ministry. 


the pastor of the church where we were 
meeting. Indeed, much emphasis was laid 
upon the devotional element in all the ser- 
vices. 
Message of Edinburgh Conference. 

The first address of the afternoon was de- 
livered by Dr. Walker, pastor of the Imman- 
uel Presbyterian Church of this city. His 
theme was “The Edinburgh Conference and 
its Message on Christian Union.” Among 
many other good helpful things he said: “It 
is not uniformity we seek; that is desuetude. 
We have had plenty of uniformity. We 


want Christian unity.” His address was 
punctuated with such sentiments and with 
much applause. 


Dr. William Horace Day, pastor of the First 
Congregational Church followed with a pre- 
sentation of “The Home Conditions and Chris- 


tian Unity.” In this he drew some most in- 
teresting comparisons between church work 
in Los Angeles within the last ten years and 


the growth of the city in population, bank 
clearing and philanthropic work. These facts 
were presented to show the great need of 
the union of the church in religious and phil- 
anthropic work. In this connection he said: 
“T believe there has come an hour in the 
history of our struggle for Christ when it 
is—unite or fail” His entire spirit is 
most sympathetic to this movement. Some 
weeks since I preached a sermon in his pul- 
pit on Christian union. My message was 
most enthusiastically received. 
Only Two Unsympathetic Voices. 

Following his address there was an open 
parliament participated in by a number of 
speakers and with two exceptions they were 
most enthusiastic. These two exceptions 
were ‘Methodist ministers, and as far as I 
was able to discover they had no sympathiz- 
ers on the floor. Their position was the char 
acteristic sectarian one. 

At the evening session Rev. Robert J. Bur- 
dette, pastor emeritus of the Temple Baptist 


Church gave a most unique and character- 
istic address on the need and possible basis 
of Christian union. It was his most master- 
ly effort in my judgment. No preacher a- 
mong the Disciples could have made a more 
effective statement of the need and blessing 
of Christian union than did he. 

Bishop Wm. M. Bell, of the United 
Brethren Church and one of the really 
great preachers and orators of the country, 
followed with a strong appeal for Christian 
unity on the foreign field. This was given 
at an hour that was to have been used by 
John Willis Baer on the topic: “That They 
All. May be One.” He was detained by 
illness, though Bishop Bell’s address was all 
that could have been asked. His presenta- 
tion of the demands of the heathen world 
upon a united church was very vigorous 
and met with perfect acceptance with the 
audience present. 


Received Attention of City Press. 


The conference attracted much attention 
from the city and a large amount of space 
in the daily papers. The leading daily 
referred to it as “phenomenal,” as the “most 
remarkable meeting held in Los Angeles.” 
The hearts of the devout have responded to 
this fresh appeal for the unity of God’s 
people. The appalling and unfortunate re- 
sults of the evils of division among God’s 
people have been emphasized again. A tre- 
mendous amount of sentiment has been 
produced in the community. It is hoped that 
many other conferences of similar character 
may be held all over the country. 

The Disciples have been raised up of God 
to preach the doctrine of Christian union. 
They ought to be leaders. in everything that 
looks toward the unity of God’s people. 
They ought to be the last people to be sec- 
tarian. They have come to the kingdom 
for such an hour and service as _ leader- 
ship.in this movement. If they are faith- 
less to their great task, God will raise up 
some other people for this work. This is 
the hour of our opportunity. This is harvest 
time. We ought to enter helpfully into this 
open door. It is barely possible that there 
is yet light to break out of the Word even 
to our people on this theme. Let us keep 
our hearts open to the east awaiting the 
illumination. 


Perfect Skeletons of Stone 
Age Found 


A remarkable discovery of the skeletons of 
a man and woman belonging to the stone age, 
which antiquarians consider of priceless value, 
has just been made at Astwick, in Bedford- 
shire, England. Some workmen were laying 
a condult near the line of the bed of the river 
Ivel when they came across the skeletons. 
They were examined by Dr. Waddell, a well 
known antiquary, who at once gave it as his 
opinion that they belonged to the neolithic 
period and were of great importance to the 
world of science. 

The male is believed to have been a chief- 
tain, and he must have been a man of mag- 
nificent physique, as the skeleton measures 
six feet six inches, while the hand is massive. 
The woman was laid at right angles to the 
man, with her feet resting against the side of 
kis body. Apparently when her lord died she 
had been slain and buried wi’h him, according 
to prehistoric custom. Both skeletons are 
complete and in a good state of preservation, 
due to the nature of the soil. Their ultimate 
resting place will in all probability be the 
British museum. 
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The Duty of Today 


Disciples Must Practice Unity as Well as Plead for It 


The Disciples must reckon with two facts 
in their progress toward a united church. 

1. They cannot compromise their con 
victions om immersion since they are pro- 
duced by the precise words of the New Testa- 
ment and they are not asked to surrender 
them nor to suppress the passages of scripture 
concerning baptism. Their sincere adherence 
to their practice is and will continue to be 
respected. 

2. They cannot secure an unbiased con- 
sideration of baptism, as they view it, by 
making immersion a test of religious fellow- 
ship. Such stress placed upon this ordinance 
at once raises the question whether or not 
immersion in water is essential to salvation. 
If not then why make it a test of fellowship? 
That is exalting the formal to the same level 
of importance as the spiritual and substantial 
elements of character. This wil] not only fail 
in its appeal to the conscience of intelligent 
and candid people but it will instantly excite 
their opposition both on philosophical and 
biblical grounds. While being true to our- 
selves, it is imperative upon us to be just 
and charitable toward others who are equally 
sincere but have been educated under other 
teaching and influences whom God only can 
justly judge. To his own Master each one 
must stand or fall. 

Mark Hopkins’ View of Baptism. 

President Mark Hopkins of Williams Col- 
lege, replying to a classmate of mine who 
respectfully solicited an expression of his view 
of baptism said: . 


“IT have never made baptism a matter 
of independent investigation. When I was 
converted in my youth I accepted baptism 
as it was administered by the church with 
which I united without question and never 
had occasion to give it a thorough examin- 
ation. 

“Tt has never seemed to me to be so re- 
lated to the building up of Christian char- 
acter as to be considered essential to salva- 
tion. 

“T have not observed that those who 
practice immersion are any more spiritual or 
consecrated to the service of God, or that 
they give more liberally for the cause of mis- 
sions than those who are content with other 
forms of baptism.” 


This frank statement of personal attitude 
toward baptism by the president of the Amer- 
ican Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, fairly represents the position of 
millions of pious and earnest Christians who 
practice affusion. 


Not Justified in Rejecting Such Christians. 

The Disciples have not attained to such 
superior excellence as justifies them in hold- 
ing up their neighbors of other persuasions 
and demanding of them perfect obedience as a 
test of fellowship. No religious body meas- 
ures up to such a rule. Why, then, should 
any demand it? “For wherein thou judgest 
another, thou condemnest thyself; for thou 
that judgest doest the same thing.” 

The summary of principles and their in- 
terpretation by the fathers of our restora- 
tion movement in their application to bap- 
tism and fellowship is as follows: 

1. Nothing ought to be inculcated as 
articles of faith nor required as a term of 
fellowship but what is expressly taught and 
enjoined in the word of God, either in ex- 
preased terms or by approved precedent. This 
led to the abandonment of affusion and in- 
fant baptism and the practice of the im- 
mersion of believers. 

2. Religious esteem and intercourse in all 
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religious acts are limited to the subjects of 
this new religion who constitute the one visi- 
ble professing body of our Lord Jesus Christ 
upon earth and are the subjects of all saving 
grace and fellowship. 

3. Every one that believes in his heart 
that Jesus of Nazareth is the Christ, the 
Son of God, repents of his sins and obeys him 
in all things according to his measure of 
knowledge of his will, is a Christian; no 
one duty can be made the standard of Chris- 
tian state or character, not even immersion 
into the name of the Father, of the Son and 
of the Holy Spirit. The image of Christ 
evidences the Christian and this consists in 
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devotion to the whole truth as far as known 
and not in being exact in a few items. 

4. Immersion on a profession of faith is 
not essential to being a Christian, though it 
may be greatly essential to one’s comfort 
and peace; since he who wilfully or negli- 
gently perverts the outward act of baptism, 
cannot have the inward experience of right- 
eousness, peace and joy-in the Holy Spirit. 
Christ is the only judge as he looks not only 
on the outward appearance but knows “the 
hidden man of the heart.” 


Applied to Our Day. 

What, then, is the application of these prin- 
ciples thus interpreted to the practice 
of Christian union in the conditions of our 
day? 

The imperative duty of the Disciples is 
to practice union among themselves on the 
representative principle; then in some way 
between them and other immersionist bodies 
where there is no baptismal difference to 
divide; and then further extend union by 
effectual working with all professed Chris- 
tian people without question as to the form 
of baptism. 

Thus there may be unrestricted and 
unhampered fellowship in all religious acts 
and efforts to promote the kingdom of God 
among men, locally and throughout the world. 

The New Testament is silent as to terms of 
membership in the local congregation. The 
church at a place or in a given locality em- 
braces all of the followers of Christ in that 
place, town, city, or province. They may be 
grouned at many points for convenience in 
worship and service. With an open Bible 


they should every where bear faithful testi- 
mony as to its teaching on all the subjects 
including baptism, and practice what it 
teaches without comment, apology or the 
irging of private interpretations upon others. 

Membership Book Only an Expedient. 

The’ chureh record, itself an expedient, 
should correctly state the truth as to each 
person, whose name is recorded, if his or her 
baptism be an affusion accepted from a body 
that conscientiously practices either sprink- 
ling or pouring. Thus leave the final decision 
of the difference in such cases to the head of 
the church, the final arbiter of human destiny 
and so end the divisive controversy. 

All envying, strife, division, debate, hatred, 
variance, jealousy, wrath and “sects” are 
denounced as carnal and works of the flesh. 
They must be put away from aniong us as 
becometh saints, and all cause of division 
must be avoided, whether arising from our- 
selves or from other bodies of belivers. 

These differences will gradually pass away 
under the direct light of the word of God if 
all exciting occasion for controversy be kindly 
put aside in our common zeal for the salva- 
tion of men and the evangelization of the 
world. 

Then in one spirit we shall all be baptized 
into one body and all drink of one spirit. 
Love is the element in which the whole body 
must be avoided, whether arising from our- 
to Christ. 

Hypocrisy of Prayer Without Practice. 

John R. Mott truly says, “When we begin 
to pray for unity, we will be smitten as 
hypocrites if we do not work for unity.” 

The Disciples have been repeating the 
Lord’s prayer for the oneness of all them that 
believe in him through the apostles’ word for 
a hundred years, while, for the most part, 
others have been defending divisions. We 
have preached union and practiced division. 

Now the denominations are forgetting all 
lines of cleavage and are closing up the ranks 
of the Lord’s hosts who are marching on to 
the conquest of the nations for our King. The 
Protestant world is rapidly coming to its 
own on the original ground of our fathers in 
this great restoration. Shall we return to 
ourselves, and stand, with “our brethren of all 
denominations,” on the great fundamentals 
of Christianity in which there is unity in 
faith and with forbearance in love, seek to 
“secure unity not by compromise but by com- 
prehension ?” 

Just so far as we refuse so to do we shall 
delay the conversion of the world to Christ by 
our dis-union, stamp insincerity on our 
movement and leave it stranded on the shal- 
lows of a legalistic formalism. 

Having been a member of the Christian 
church over sixty years, and for more than 
fifty*vears a preacher and advocate of our 
matchless plea, it is impossible for me to be- 
lieve that my brethren in this best of all 
causes will withhold their most cordial co- 
jperation with the whole body of Christ for 
the overthrow of all forms of ungodliness and 
the conquest of the world for our common 
Lord. 

It is well said that “union in actual work 
makes further union easier.” In such pro- 
gress toward complete unity, the way to uni- 
formity in the practice of scriptural ordin- 
ances will become clear in due time. In this 
hope let controversy over the “formal act” 
of transition into Christ forever cease and 
let us present the teaching of God’s word as 
oceasion requires and patiently wait for the 
truth to produce its fruits in honest -and 
good hearts. 
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Not Fear But Power 


A SERMON BY DR. J. H. JOWETT. 


Epitors’ Note—Dr. Jowett’s mid-week service at Carr’s Lane, Birmingham, England, which is held on Thursday eve- 
ning, after the acceptance of his call to the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, New York, was attended by so great a 
congregation as to crowd the main floor and galleries, and many had to be turned away. The sermon was especially 
reported for the British Weekly, to which we are indebted for it. It is a good type of the distinguished preacher’s view 
and art in constructing a sermon, and it will be read with not only the curious interest which attaches to the man who has 
been compelled to change countries and denominations by a church which would not be put off, but also with profit and 


comfort. 


I have a fine text, and the text is to 
be found in the chapter read for our les- 
son; in the Second Epistle to Timothy, 
chapter I. and verse 7, these words: “For 
God gave us not a spirit of fearfulness, but 
of power, and of love, and of discipline.” 
And that is the speech of an old man, and 
it is the speech of an old man to a young 
one; and the old man is in peril and the 
young man is in fear. The old man is in 
captivity, and the younger one is in tim- 
idity and doubt; and the old man who is 
surrounded by the peril is writing to the 
younger one who is beginning to lose the 
firmness of his stride, and the strength and 
assurance of his spirit, who is beginning to 
tren:ble in the pilgrim way, and to walk un- 
certainly. And here is the old man’s mag- 
nificent courage, and his magnificent sanity: 
“Ye have not received the spirit of bondage 
again to fear;” and in my text, “God hath 
not given us the spirit of fear.” We are not 
to walk in incessant timidity. 

Tie Christian is not to step out as though 
at any moment an abyss may open at his 
very feet. We are to walk with a confi- 
dent stride. We are to step out firmly, 
surely, as in the companionship of God. 
“God hath not given us a spirit of fearful- 
ness,” walking in timidity, picking our way 
as though we were moving amid innum- 
erable crevices and gulfs and mouths of per- 
dition. 

What Will Fearfulness Do? 

Now look at the text more in detail. 

“God hath not given us a spirit of fear- 
fulness.” For what will fearfulness do? 
I will tell you three things that the spirit 
of fear produces in ,the life of men, and I 
will keep very close to the word of God. 
First of all the spirit of fearfulness pro- 
duces torment. “Fear hath torment.” 
Every soldier will tell you that there is 
far more torment in fear than in fighting, 
that that tremulousness which comes upon 
the bravest troops in the hour of waiting 
is far more exacting than the expenditure of 
strength on the field in the hour of battle. 
“Fear hath torment.” I remember that 
Spenser in the “Faery Queene” depicts his 
figure of fear as being clothed in armour, 
and every time the armour shook and there 
was a sound, he turns, afraid of himself. 
“Fear hath torment.” That is the first re- 
sult of fear. There can be no joy in its 
companionship, as assuredly there can be 
no peace. 

Fear Dulls The Perceptions. 

But the second thing I want to say as 
the result of fear and of a fearful spirit 
is this: it not only produces torment; it re- 
sults in insensitiveness. I want you to 
mark that clearly for a moment, please. You 
would think that fearful people are the 
most alert, the most quick, and the most 
sensitive of all men. You would think that 
people who are possessed by fear are open 
to anything, alive to any movement, ready 
to receive any sound. I want to teach 
here tonight, as a result of the findings of 
experience, that wherever fear prevails life 
is rendered correspondingly insensitive. Now 
let me read to you a phrase from a very 
great book, perhaps one of our profoundest 
books on the emotions, a book that was 
written by a very great professor, Profes- 


sor Bain. I want to read this sentence 
about fear. “Fear, expressed by anxiety or 
care or worry, uses up the powers of 
thought and excludes impressions of a for- 
eign nature.” I wish I could make that 
perfectly clear to you. What it means really 
is this: let me give you another illustra- 
tion. You can so concentrate your attention 
upon one sense that other senses cease {o 
act. For instance, your sense of sight may 
be so engrossed that you cease to hear. A 
child may be watching a thing so intently, 
all the power of thought ra the eye, 
that if the mother calls ehild never 
hears. It is as though all the powers of 
mind were drawn to one particular sense, 
and all the other senses are rendered in- 
sensitive. 
A Great Anxiety. 

On any occasion when you have a great 
anxiety in life, or when you have many wor- 
ries in life, or when you have what Paul 
calls a “spirit of fear” in your life, it 
drains off your power of thought towards 
it, and if God should whisper you do not 
hear, and if God should come to you with 
gracious comfort you do not feel. Anxiety 
drains up the power of thought and leaves 
you insensitive to the Highest. And there- 
fore you see that while fear appears to be 
exceedingly sensitive it renders you spir- 
itually insensitive; you lose your power to 
hear, and apprehend, and enjoy the Pres- 
ence of God. That is a tremendous truth 
in experience, and if you investigate closely 
your own life you will see how true it is. 

Fear Unfruitful. 

Thirdly, I think I may say it produces in- 
fertility. “Lord,” says one man in the old 
Book, “Lord, I feared thee and I buried thy 
talent.” Now you did not expect that con- 
junction, did you? You had thought, rather, 
tnat he would have said something like this: 
“Lord, I feared thee, and therefore I made the 
best of thy talent.” No, the sequence is 
this: “I feared thee, and I buried it;” that 
fearfulness makes men morally infertile, 
morally unproductive; the thing is not put 
into the bank, and there is no interest re- 


sulting from it. Well, here are three 
things, without dwelling upon them fur- 
ther. I say that wherever there is a spirit 


of despondency, a corresponding area of i:- 
sensitiveness to the Highest, amd your life 
both moral and spiritual is rendered infer- 
tile and unproductive; and if that be the 
result of fearfulness, I think everybody will 
see how far it is away. from the spirit in- 
tended to be ours in Christ. I do not know 
any people who are more disturbed than 
fearful people; I do not know any people 
who are more tormented; and I do not 
know any people who are harder to get at. 
The surfaces of their life become unpercep- 
tive; their thought goes to a worry, and 
they are unreceptive of your speech. 
The Case of Mr. Fearing. 

Says John Bunyan concerning one called 
Mr. Fearing, “He was one of the most 
troublesome pilgrims that ever I met with 
in all my days. Everything frightened him 
that he heard anybody speak of that had 
but the least appearance of opposition in 
it. I heard that he lay roaring at the 
Slough of Despond for about a month to- 
gether, and when he was over he would 


searce believe it. He had, I think, a Slough 
of Despond in his mind, a slough that he 
carried everywhere with him.” “Now Mr. 
Fearing,” he says in another part of the 
book, “was one that played upon the bass. 
Some say the bass is the ground of music, 
only here was the imperfection of Mr. 
Fearing; he could play upon no other mu- 
sic but this, till towards his latter end.” 
And then John Bunyan sums him up by 
this word: “He was burdensome to himself, 
and a great trouble to others.” Well now, 
says Paul, God hath not given us that kind 
ot spirit. My young people who are here 
tonight, God never intends us to have that 
kind of spirit, timidity, uncertainty, moving 
about as though hell might open at our 
very feet. Whoever else has given us, 
God hath not given us that. “God hath not 
given us a spirit of fearfulness,” he says, 
“but of power.” 
Paul’s Favorite Word. 

Everybody who knows the writings of the 
Apostle Paul knows what a familiar and 
favorite word is this word “power;” how 
the Apostle likes to ring the changes on the 
word, and bring out the music, the almost 
unlimited music that is hidden within the 
Evangel. “The exceeding greatness of his 
power.” “The power of the resurrection.” 
“The power of the world to come.” “The 
power of the endless life.” “The power of 
God unto salvation.” And not merely that 
word which we translate “power.” This 
very same word translated “power” is else- 
where in the New Testament translated 
“ability,” it is translated “abundance.” it is 
sometimes translated “strength,” it is some- 
times translated “violence.” Suppose we 
put these words in, in order to vary the 
sound of it. “God hath not given us a 
spirit of fearfulness, but of ability.” _That 
sounds strong. “God hath not given us a 
spirit of fearfulness, but of strength.” Lis- 
ten again. “God hath not given us a spirit 
of fearfulness, but of abundance.” And one 
other word I will insert, “God hath not 
given us a spirit of fearfulness, but of vio- 
lence.” “And the Kingdom of Heaven suf- 
fereth violence, and men of violence take it 
by force.” He hath given us the spirit of 
power, and if I have the spirit of power, 
what will that spirit do for me? 


The Spirit of Power. 

I have shown you what the spirit of fear- 
fulness will do for you. Now, then, if I have 
the spirit of strength, of ability, of vast 
resource; if that be dwelling in me tonight, 
what is going to be the influence of that 
spirit in my life? Shall I tell you very 
briefly? First of all it will make me reas- 
onably imaginative. Mind, I do not say fan- 
ciful. That is really the influence of the 
spirit of fear. The spirit of fear begins to 
fancy this and that and the other, and 
there are hobgoblins, and demons, and un- 
friendly presences on every side. But if you 
have the spirit of power, you have the spirit 
of a reasonable imagination. I remember 
one great thinker using these words, and 
they will serve my purpose just now; he 
once said, “a feeble man can see the farms 
that are fenced and tilled. A feeble man 
can see the houses that are built. The 
strong man can see possible houses and pos- 
sible farms when never a sod has been 
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turned and never a stone has been laid.” A 
feeble man can see a house that is built. 
A Strong Man. 

A strong man can see where one can be 
built, and even though never a brick has 
been taken to the place, in the eye of imag- 
ination he can see it finished. Now that is 
a strong man, A strong man is a man who 
can use a sane and reasonable imagination. 
and who can look behind the scene with a 
kind of poetic vision and see the unseen. I 
will give you one. “And I, John, saw the 
hely city, the new Jerusalem.” And that 
poor fellow was in Patmos. He was in ex- 
ile, but he was a strong man in exile, and 
the strength awakened his imagination, 
sanctified his imagination, and he saw the 
holy city, the new Jerusalem, coming down 
out of God from heaven, prepared as a bride 
adorned for her husband. That is what I 
mean by the imagination. 

James Gilmour. 

I remember that when James Gilmour, 
the great martyr missionary to Mongolia, 
first crossed the frontier into Mongolia, and 
his eyes caught the gleams of the first hut, 
he knelt and he gave God thanks for a re- 
deemed Mongolia. There sits my friend Mr. 
Blackham. He stood up in our prayer meet- 
ing on New Year’s day and the Lord quick- 
ened his imagination, and he saw ten thou- 
sand new converts redeemed unto God in 
this city. The vision of a. strong man. 
Fearful men only see the convert that has 
arrived; imagination sees him coming. Oh, 
that glorious word in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son. “When he was yet a long 
way off he saw him.” And it is the glory 
of the spiritualized and sanctified spirits of 
Christian men that they can see the con- 
verts coming. In Mongolia, in China, in 
the slums and suburbs of Birmingham, and 
everywhere strong men see beyond the seen. 
“They endured, seeing the invisible.” “We 
look not at the things that are seen, but the 
things that are not seen.” God hath given 
us the spirit of power in order that we may 
have a reasonable and a glorified imagina- 
tion. 

Makes Men Affirmative. 

And I will tell you another thing that 
the spirit of power will do for us; it will 
make us not only imaginative, but it will 
make us what I may call affirmative. We 
should not talk about our doubts, and we 
should not talk about our hesitancies, and 
we should not indulge in hypotheses. 

Tonic Words. 

That is a fine sentence of Emerson’s 
where he says, “Nerve yourselves on the 
affirmatives,” which means we are not to 
go about saying, “I cannot do this, and I 
cannot do the other.” Nerve yourselves with 
affirmatives, and say “TI can,” and “T will,” 
and “I must,” because Emerson says that 
those words have tonics in them. They are 
dynamics. There are some words that are 
verbally mighty, and when you speak 
them you feel as though they empty their 
content into your nerves. “Nerve your- 
selves with affirmatives.” “God hath given 
us the spirit of power,” and power enables 
us to speak with affirmatives. Our position 
is positive, and our speech is positive, and 
we take the Kingdom by storm. And power 
not only makes us imaginative, and not only 
makes us affirmative; it makes us creative. 
We shall create opportunities, we shall 
shape circumstances, we shall mould our 
destinies. It makes us crusaders, it makes 
us pioneers, it makes us able to strike and 
to endure and to resist. “God hath given 
us the spirit of power,” and it was an old 
man who said it. 

Now Go On. 

Now go on with it. I will not dwell much 
on the other words. “God hath not given 
us a spirit of fearfulness, but of power, 
and love,” Is not that a gracious conjunc- 
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tion? Power and love; lest the power should 
be rough, lest it should be rude, he makes 
it affectionate. With power he conjoins 
love, and as John Calvin—that mighty, I 
think perhaps that mightiest of commenta- 
tors, at any rate the man who does most 
for me—as John Calvin says, “Paul disting- 
uishes the true power of the spirit from the 
fury of fanatics.” Because the fury of a 
fanatic is merely brutal power, but the 
power of the spirit is love-power. It is 
power wedded to love. It is not the power 
of despotism; it is the power of beneficence. 
The symbol of power is not a tyrant, but a 
father. Our power must not be loveless. 
Real power, begotten of God, and given by 
God, is wedded to love, and without love it 
is destructive. And therefore do you see 
the meaning of that word to the church at 
Ephesus, where it is written, “I know thy 
works, and thy labour, and thy patience and 
thy power. But thou hast lost thy 
love”? And of all perilous things loveless 
power is surely attended by the greatest 
peril. 
Love. Wedded to Power. 

God hath given you fearfulness, but 
hath given y wer, and then love wedded 
to power to make it gentle and gracious, 
and then, lastly, He has not merely given 
you power, and love-power, but discipline, 
or as the margin of the Revised Version 
says, sobering. We have not an English 
equivalent. That is our difficulty just 
there. 

But you know, my brethren, that even 
love-power could be sentimental. Love- 
power could be sentimental, or it could be 
wildly enthusiastic; and therefore, in order 
to save love-power from being sentimental, 
or from being fanatical, Paul adds the gift 
of sobriety, to sober it, to control it, to 
discipline it, and to make it finally effective. 
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Even love-power has to be controlled if it is 
to be brilliant. I notice that sometimes 
with the incandescents, that half the power 
of gas will give you the most brilliant flame. 
You have probably found that out. Often 
if you turn on the full power you will have 
an enfeebled light; but if you turn it down 
half way you will have a clearer flame. And 
says the Apostle Paul, love-power, if it is to 
be really brilliant, must be sober. 


The Need of Control. 

There must be prudence, there must be 
discipline, there must be control. You 
never get a full cup if you turn on the 
tap at the full. Violent running empties the 
cup into which it flows. A gentle running 
and you get the full cup. Control the run- 
ning and you get fullness. “We may by 
violent running”—I remember the word in 
Shakespeare; how does it go?—‘“We may 
by violent running outrun that at which 
we run and lose by over-running.” But as 
it is in racing, so it is in the spiritual life. 
Even love-power can waste itself in senti- 
ment; even love-power can waste itself in 
wild fanaticism. And therefore, says Paul, 
God gives us sobriety, discipline, control, 
in order that our lite may shine with a 
steady and radiant flame, and we may be 
light unto God. Now, my brethren—I am 
closing now—I am told that that is God’s 
gift. Have we got it? It is not an ac- 
complishment, it is not an acquisition. My 
brethren, it is a gift. We are not going 
to be schooled into it. Glory be to God, we 
come into it by grace. And if anybody to- 
night in this house to. whom I have the 
privilege to speak is a victim of fearfuiness, 
and you are wasting your strength in prod- 
igal living, go on your knees before the 
Lord and take the gift. God who gave to us 
a Son, in that Son will give everything be- 
side. Amen. 


BERLIN LETTER 


Interesting Experiences of Traveler and Student. 
BY JAMES M. PHILPUTT. 


One evening last month we witnessed a 
rather unusual sight, a great throng press- 
ing into the Hall of the War Academy to 
hear a religious discussion. A thousand per- 
sons were present and half as many more 
could not get in. The speaker of the evening 
was Prof. Adolph Harnack and his theme, 
“What gave Christianity in the beginning 
superiority over the other religions?” 


Harnack a Born Teacher. 

Prof. Harnack is a born teacher. It is my 
privilege to hear him four hours each week 
in the “History of Dogma.” Some men have 
encyclopedic information, but they cannot 
teach; all facts are made to look alike as 
they marshall them before you, like so many 
blackbirds on a fence. The result is utter 
confusion of thought and a false view of his- 
tory. Professor Harnack knows how to dis- 
criminate between things of first and second- 
ary importance. He has, moreover, the “sav- 
ing grace” of humor, which now and then 
plays like sheet lightning over the dark land- 
scapes of religious history. He has been in 
the arena a long time, though he is not yet 
sixty years old, his first book having come 
out in 1872. Recently he was created “Ex- 
cellence” by the Kaiser, and made one of his 
privy counsellors. He was the Kaiser’s rep- 
resentative at the annual reception of the 
American Ambassador last evening. 


Another striking intellect and personality 
in the University is Dr. Adolph Deissmann, 
with whom I have a Greek New Testament 
Seminar. Younger than Harnack, he is al- 
ready the dean of the Theological Faculty, 
and deservedly popular with the students. 
His latest work, “Light from the East,” 
shows the value of recent archeological dis- 


coveries in the interpretation of the New 
Testament, a most useful and illuminating 
book. 

Germans Like Discussion. 

The Germans are passionately fond of dis- 
cussion. There is something about the clash 
of opinions that puts a German at his best. 
In the University and city are various 
“Bunds” for the discussion of live topics. One 
of the themes in the winter’s program of the 
“Religious Bund” has been mentioned above; 
others are: “Christianity and the corven- 
tional lies of modern culture;” “Modern busi- 
ness life and the Christian faith”; “The value 
of the truth of the various religions consid- 
ered reciprocally”; “The relation of Chris- 
tianity to modern heathenism”; “The charac- 
ter-bujjding power of the Christian religion.’ 

The Lutheran church, the national church 
of Prussia, is to me an interesting study. 
Since reaching Berlin I have attended from 
one to three services every Sunday, chiefly to 
hear the language, but incidentally to learn 
much besides. The service is very simple. 
There is no long prayer and the Scripture 
lessons are very brief. At the morning serv- 
ice there is fine music by a choir; in the eve- 
ning only congregational singing,—but they 
all sing. The main thing is the sermon, 
which is not, as with us, a systematically 
thought-out message on some theme, but is 
largely hortatory, based as a rule upon some 
saying of Jesus. I have never known a text 
to be taken from the Old Testament, rarely 
from St. Paul. The custom is to preach from 
one of the Gospels, preferably Matthew, and 
half the sermons were based on some verse 
in the Sermon on the Mount. It seems nec- 
essary to have “ein Wort Jesu” as a basis 
for the message. 
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Churches Not Many But Imposing. 

They do not multiply churches in the cities 
as we do, but as a rule the churches are 
large, imposing and architecturally _fine. 
Each church has three or four ministers who 
rotate in the preaching and divide the parish 
duties. One never knows whom he is going 
to hear preach. This plan has its advan- 
tages. These churches are for the most part 
conservative in doctrine; they do a large 
volume of charitable work. They have a 
strong hold upon the middle classes, but 
one sees few young men in the churches. 
The men of Germany have drifted largely to 
socialism. 

Monism, a naturalistic philosophy, is said 
to have made great inroads upon the “church. 
All over Germany are groups of men with 
widely different philosophies and creeds, but 
having one thing in common—they all hate 
the church! From one of these circles came 
recently the famous pamphlet entitled, “Did 
such a man as Jesus ever live?” It has given 
rise to no end of discussion and has been 
ably answered by the church. I heard Dr. 
Nithack-Stahn, a gifted writer and minister 
of the superb Kaiser Wilhelm Memorial 
Church, review this pamphlet in a masterly 
and convincing manner, in a series of ad- 
dresses on the “Foes of the Church.” Just 
now to an outsider the church seems to be 
trying to cling to something which is fast 
slipping away from it. It needs re-adjust- 
ment to modern conditions. Still it has 
great virility and its leaders are wide-awake 
men; and we must believe and hope that in 
the end it will win again the allegiance of 
the people. 


Church Membership and Military Service. 

An interesting fact is that every official of 
whatever rank in Prussia, including the police 
and common soldiers, must have been con 
firmed in the Lutheran church. Every young 
fellow is anxious to be confirmed, with a 
view to entering the army, whether he ever 
again enters a church or not! 

Germany is the stronghold of militarism 
and has little faith in peace projects. “When 
all the other nations of the earth have dis- 
banded their armies will be quite time 
enough for us to consider the matter,” is 
their attitude. 

We find much that is admirable in Ger- 
man life, but also much unreasoning national 
prejudice. All things must be measured by 
German standards. Their views of America 
are often as amusing as they are wrong. The 
great ideals that control us as a nation they 
do not understand or appreciate. On the 
other hand, we are often amused by the com- 
ments in American papers on the happenings 
over here. National prejudice is not yet 
dead; the millennium, religious or political, 
is not yet—but it is on the way. 

I find myself acting pastor of the Ameri- 
can Church for a short time in the absence 
of Dr. Crosser, who has gone to Russia for 
the holidays, leaving me in charge. I am 
to address the mid-week meeting and preach 
on Sunday. After several months of respite 
it seems good to be thus momentarily back 
again in the harness. 

serlin, January 3, 


A Precaution 

Those citizens of Milwaukee who are of 
German extraction, like many of their fellow 
countrymen elsewhere, greatly esteem sauer- 
kraut as a food staple. On one occasion a 
Milwaukee German was speaking of the 
high price of cabbage. “I dell you,” said 
he, “dese cabbages is awful in brice dis year, 
me und vife puts up six, seven, eight barrels 
of sauerkraut every year—but ve can’t dis 
year. Dem cabbages dey cost too much.” 

“You put up some sauerkraut, Hans, didn’t 
you?” asked a friend. 

“Oh yes—two or dree barrels, maybe—just 
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to haf in de house in case of sickness.” - 
Brooklyn Life. 
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THE PREACHER IN THE FAR WEST 


Startling Description of Church Impotence in San Francisco. 


BY J. R. 


Aside from Los Angeles, which is really 
Eastern, and Portland and vicinity, which 
has become fruitful soil for orthodoxy and 
the older forms of the church, only the great 
valleys of the Pacifie Coast have large 
churches and influential. The test of any 
religion is the great city. The same forms of 
faith that thrive in rural districts die when 
transplanted in congested centres. The differ- 
ence is not one of people, but of human prob- 
lems. That this is true is evidenced by the 
fact that an entire congregation, which has 
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Rev. J. R. Perkins, Pastor Alameda, Calif. 


been powerful in rural sections, if removed to 
the city, or if the city grows up around it, 
often loses its old sway, and becomes just 
a little institution apart. 

It would really be funny if it were not 
pathetic to note how many Eastern and Middle 
West Sampsons have been shorn in and around 
the great, sybaritical city on San Francisco 
bay. The bay cities—San Francisco, Oak- 
land, Alameda, and Berkeley are practically 
one. The influence of the first is over all 
the others. Thus, what one rejects all are 
apt to reject. And institutional religion, at 
least in its older forms, has been relegated to 
the rear. It is true that there are both lay- 
men and ministers who either deny this, or 
are not cognizant of it, but to those who lock 
without, the fact is painfully apparent. 

Is Fault With Western Preachers? 


Is the fault with the western preachers? 
If you wish to judge the whole question by 
a single illustration, perhaps it is. Dr. 
Charles R. Brown, who has recently retired 
from the pastorate of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Oakland, was most success- 
ful. That is, his big church was always 
crowded. It is a down-town congregation, 
and the building stands next to the Orpheum 
theater. For a dozen years at least, Dr. 
Brown preached to great audiences, both 
morning and evening. Perhaps it is signifi- 
cant that his social message was always clear 
and. much to the fore. 

But aside from Dr. Brown, no bay city 
preacher has had large audiences. In fact, 
there is no outstanding figure among the 
Protestant ministers of this section. Dr. 
Charles F. Aked of New York, is now filling 
the pulpit of the First Congregational Church 
of San Francisco, Dr. Adams, for fifteen years 
pastor, having died the past summer. West- 
ern Congregationalists are hoping that Dr. 
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Aked will accept a call to San Francisco, and 
if he does, the outcome will be watched with 
interest. For no Eastern Sampson as yet has 
proved of great strength out West in this 
particular city. San Francisco has no preach- 
er who stands before the people as certain 
ministers stand in Chicago, New York, Brook- 
lyn, Boston and Philadelphia. And this city 
has never had a preacher who has towered 
above the common level of San Francisco 
clergymen—a name or a personality to con- 
jure with. 
Conclusions Drawn From Experience. 

While the writer was pastor of the West 
Side Church, San Francisco, he looked into 
Protestant conditions, and was forced to cer- 
tain conclusions, not only in regard to the 
Disciples, but all religious bodies as well— 
conclusions not necessarily pessimistic, but 
which should call forth far more serious con- 
cern than the average layman and minister 
give. 

Dr. Rader, pastor of Calvary Presbyterian 
Chureh is the only Protestant minister in 
San Francisco proper, who is preaching to 
good audiences, and these he secures, as he 
told me, only by advertising on a scale that 
seems far too large for the actual results 
achieved. It is true that one or two of the 
leading Episcopal churches are well attended 
at the morning service. Anyhow, church at- 
tendance is really but an incident in the 
whole churen question that Western Protest 
antism is facing. For, as has been said, no 
preacher is in the public eye with that tell- 
ing effect of a Parkhurst or a Gunsaulus. 
Dr. Rader, aside from the Rev. Dr. Clampett 
of Trinity, who would not be as much con- 
cerned with certain questions, is perhaps 
the recognized leader among the San Fran- 
cisco ministers. Yet, when he appeared 
before the police commission, protesting in 
the name of the churches, against Johnson 
and Jeffries fighting in the city, he was 
virtually laughed out of court. He was 
not taken seriously at all. 


Aked Not an Assured Success. 

The whole truth is, there is absolutely 
nothing to prove that Dr. Aked, if he comes 
to San Francisco, or any other noted preacher 
of America or England, will do more than the 
average clergyman is now doing in this city 
of the West. Given an average amount of 
intelligence, affable manners and a certain 
amount of optimism (sometimes too fat- 
witted), and a Middle West preacher in 
country towns of five thousand or in cities 
of a hundred thousand, will succeed accord- 
ing to the standards the church has set before 
it. In faet, he seems to be a pretty big 
man. The mayor sometimes calls him in 
for a conference, he may wear the sobriquet. 
“First citizen.” Yet, his entrance into 
San Francisco, regardless of the amount of 
Eastern advertising he has, would create 
only one thing—curiosity, and after that 
he would be as completely lost as a small 
tradesman or an artisan. No reporter seeks 
his sermons, no clubman talks him, no polite 
society twitters about him. And as for the 
proletariate—well, the minister does not 
exist. He is simply a curio if anything. 

Yet, despite all this, San Francisco is not 
more wicked than eastern cities; it is far 
less hypocritical than Pittsburgh, a city of 
industrial slavery and vice, though keeping 
the Sabbath with pious mien from its clubs 
of fashion to its bars and brothels. The 
Western metropolis is simply a city, when 
all else has been said, which is brutally 
frank towards all pretension and pose, 
whether in religion or anything else. Not 
that the chureh out here is pretentious in 
any arrogant and vulgar sense, but that the 
West somehow is quick to detect any obsolete 
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method and insipid dogma. Expediency is 
not in its philosophy of life, hence anything 
in church life that is a compromise—some- 
thing which the Easterner accepts readily— 
the Westerner depreciates and casts out. 
True, he makes-fo0-fuss about it; he simply 
ignores the church, and his attitude of indif- 
ference is more irritating than avowed hos 
tility. 

In view of all this, there is one fact loom- 
ing large in the Western ecclesiastical hori- 
zon—no theology here can be static. And 
it matters not whose theology it may be. 
No matter how grent the preacher is. if he 
comes Weat, loaded with the isms of his 
denomination, he is sure to sink. And the 
crux of the whole matter is right here—the 
preacher must be passably loval to his 
chureh’s accepted standards or openly against 
whatsoever is not the best for the day thot is. 
For a new civilization will have none of him 
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nor of them, and if he is without fear and 
throws over the trite, the jejune, the impedi- 
ments, he will certainly come in conflict with 
the church itself, for the church somehow 
has conceived the notion that an extremely 
liberal civilization-as the West’s is, calls for 
ultra-orthodoxy. 

Whether there are no great preachers in 
the West, whether the church is too legalistic 
and antiquated in its methods, or. whether 
this western life is too desperately wicked 
to be impressed by religion at all. are ques- 
tions which different types of minds and tem- 
peraments in the West will answer for them- 
selves. But the lamentable fact remains— 
the church in its present form is getting 
nowhere, there being less than twelve thou- 
sand identified Protestants in San Francisco 
today with » ponulation of 590.000. against 
twenty thousand when the city contained 
but half that number of people. 


WOMAN’S TRIALS IN A GREAT CITY 


Tragic Disappointment of Many Who Leave Village Comforts for Lure of Big Town. 
BY FRANCES KINGDON 


Down in that small Illinois town where 
she had been born and graduated from high 
school peop'e spoke of her as “such a 
sweet girl and so talented.” At church so- 
cials and public entertainments in the “Op- 
era House” she could always be depended 
upon for piano solos, recitations and origi- 
nal stories, her success at these affairs 
being duly recorded in the weekly paper 
and faithfully laid away in her scrap book. 
It was not merely for the sake of gratify- 
ing a really small vanity that these pleas- 
antly flattering clippings were preserved, 
but because they might be useful some day 
in gaining recognition in a big outside world. 
“The time may come,” she confided to her 
dearest friend, “when I can leave this place 
and go to the city, where there is more life 
and more opportunity for me to make a 
name for myself.” 

Beginnings in the Great City. 

The time did not come, however, unti] she 
was past 30. Then she was left alone in 
the world, with a little money from the sale 
of her old home and all bills paid. She had 
made up her mind to go to some “nice re- 
fined boarding house” and give music les- 
sons, because she had studied music for 
years and had played the piano ever since 
she could remember. If she succeeded, she 
would rent a down-town studio, where she 
could give students’ recitals and become 
well known among the musicians of the 
city. Besides the piano and cabinet of 
music which she brought with her to the city, 
her most precious treasure was a box of 
poems, nineteen altogether, that she had 
written in inspired moments, “The Sunset,” 
“Call of the Lark,” “The First Spring Flow- 
er,” and other subjects dealing with “na- 
ture,” “sublime” and “beautiful.” The 
great hope of her life was to have these 
poems published and then write more and 
more until she was hailed everywhere as 
“the author of those exquisite poems.” 

One year after she came to the city she 
tried to commit suicide. She was what 
other women say about themselves after 
hard days of shopping, club meetings and 
matinees, “all in.” Her shoes were just 
broken shells of leather, her hat, poor little 
black straw, streaked with shoe polish and 
covered with faded flowers. Her jacket, 
once light gray, but shrunk many sizes too 
small from being scrubbed so often in the 
wash bowl, a flannel shirt waist—it was a 
mid-summer day—and a skirt that could 
hardly hang together, in spite of the fact 
that it had been mended, pressed and cleaned 


with gasoline many times. Alas, if her 
clothes were hopeless, how despairing we 
her face, and unutterably pathetic the st«.. 
of her “hard days.” 


Irregular Music Pupils. 

“I could get but three or four music pu- 
pils, and even those did not come regularly. 
I had some cards printed and I advertised, 
but music teachers need friends to help them 
get pupils. I tried to play the piano in 5- 
cent theaters, but the managers never liked 
my style of pieces, and when | applied at 
hotels they thought my playing was all 
right, but my appearance was not showy 
enough. ‘Get some swell clothes, more hair 
and some trinkets and you'll do,’ they told 
me, but I didn’t have any money left and 
my piano was mortgaged already. The 
editors were too busy at the newspaper of- 
fices to talk to me about my poems, and 
when 1 mailed them to any publication 
they always came back unread. 

“When | owed for two weeks rent on my 
little back bedroom I got a position waiting 
on table at one of the department store 
cafes, but the work was so hard carrying 
those heavy trays hour after hour that I 
got sick and had to give it up. I haven't 
been able to get back my strength yet. I 
don’t know what is the matter with me, for 
[ feel tired all the time. I board myself, 
but I get so hungry. I’ve lived off paper 
bags for two weeks, just cold things I could 
buy at the delicatessen store, and I owe for 
those, too. I’ve been so hungry that some- 
times I’ve wanted to stop people in the 
street and ask them for a dinner, a place 
where I could sit down and get something 
hot to eat. I haven’t had even a nickle in 
my pocket book for ten days, but I’ve 
walked to town every day looking for 
work and answering advertisements. No 
one seems to want me. I’m old and homely 
and shabby. I haven’t any friends, and I 
think I am beginning to starve, because I 
have such a fever and it makes me feel a 
little sick now to see or smell food. I 
guess after all the world does not need me, 
because I don’t seem to have anything to 
give it.” 

Darkest Just Before Dawn. 

In life everything seems to be darkest 
before a change for the better comes, and it 
was just so with this poor young woman. 
Today she is playing the piano in a down- 
town restaurant for $12 a week and three 
good meals a day, and the smiles have re 
turned to her face and hope to her heart 
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\What, however, of the hundreds and hun- 
dreds of other young women who are belp- 
lessly trying to find positions in a large 
city, whose money is almost gone, whose 
clothes are nearly worn out, and who are 
friendless and very much discouraged and 
up against it? Have they any real com- 
mercial worth? Can they give value re- 
ceived in the business world, is their health 
and ambition strong enough to hold out 
against the fearful odds of hunger, dis- 
couragement and temptation? How can 
they live on a position that pays them only 
a few dollars a week, dress neatly and pay 
for roqm and board besides? Where will 
they find a home? 

The five Eleanor clubs on the South Side ot 
the city are favorite homes for 300 self- 
supporting young women and offer exceed- 
ingly reasonable accommodations. Board 
and room can be procured in any of these 
clubs for from $3 to $4.25 a week. The 
price varies according to the number of oc- 
cupants in the room, the cheaper ones being 
shared by three young women, although 
each have separate beds, dressers and closets. 
Laundry privileges may be secured for 5 cents 
an hour, while the use of the sewing ma- 
chine and library, with current magazines 
aud newspapers, are free. The Indiana 
home, just across the river on the North Side, 
and only eight minutes walk from town, ac- 
commodates about 100 young women. 
Koard and room there varies from $3.50 to 
$5 per week, washing privileges free, but 10 
cents an hour for ironing. 

The Question of Expense. 

At the Young Women's Christian Associa- 
tion living expenses are considerably higher, 
only a limited number of rooms can be had 
tor $4.50 per week, and desirable single 
roums are $7. The laundry privilege is the 
same, and the library and gymnasium much 
more expensive. The problem of finding a 
boarding place is not near so hard to 
solve as finding work in a big city. Without 
a profession or trade what is the average 
woman of little talents, vague ideas and no 
experience going to do for a living: She 
can register at some employment bureau and 
perhaps find something to do eventually 
which will help her eke out a living. In con- 
nection with the Y. W. C. A. there is an em- 
ployment bureau where a position good for 
at least three months is promised for 50 
cents. The Business Woman’s Exchange of- 
fers members all the club privileges for six 
months, including type-writers, stationery 
and telephones, and the promise of a posi- 
tion for a fee of $2. At both these bureaus 
nine out of ten applicants want positions as 
“companions.” It sounds lady-like and sug- 
gests big pay and little work. The tenth 
applicant wants office work, meaning “copy- 
ing,” “addressing envelopes,” or “some kind 
of writing.” Sooner or later most of these 
untrained women become stranded and 
then some organization is asked to furnish 
them a railroad ticket home. They do not 
return reluctantly to the small town, for 
the old-time feeling of contempt for it has 
passed away. It may still be “slow” there. 
“behind the times,” and without “opportuni- 
ties,” but to the weary, hungry and disillu- 
sioned girl, who looked in a big «ity ‘or 
“more life” and found starvation. it is 
“home, sweet home.” 


ECONOMICAL. 

A Scottish lassie, asked by her teacher, 
“Why did the Israelites make to themselves 
a golden calf?” replied with the ever-ready 
and practical reasoning of her country wo- 
men: 

“Well, ye ken, marm, they hadna as muck'e 
siller as wad mak’ a coo.”—Tit-Bits. 
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Rainier of the Last Frontier 
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(CHAPTER XVI. Continued.) 

Here a swell of ground gave them some 
cover. As they reformed about Rainier, 
angry, baffled, but unafraid, some of them 
hideous with blood, others white with the ter- 
rible pallor that speaks of mortal wounds, 
they heard shrill yells of triumph from the 
brush. An instant later a bugle blew. 

Rainier knew the signal. 

“They are going to fall back. That is the 
Spanish call for ‘Fall back.” Now men, patch 
yourselves up as best you can. We'll hang 
on their flanks until we get reinforcements.” 

Thus began that plucky, dogged exploit of 
the nine uninjured men of Company K of the 
Sixteenth, under direction of Rainier and 
Corporal Klein—an exploit of which the whole 
island became proud. 

For those nine men, and their Sky Pilot, 
followed the retreating insurgents of Fagan’s 
band over dangerous trails all day long—and 
thus compelled, by their constant attack on 
his rear guard, so much attention, that the 
night found him only as far as Passi and 
headed off from the safe refuge of the moun- 
tains by a long cordon of converging troops. 

Over the hills and through the terrible 
tropic tangle Rainier and his little band of 
trailers dragged themselves from cover to 
cover, firing with deliberation from rocks, 
banks, trees or natural trenches. Back into 
their faces came the spiteful answer of Fa- 
gan’s slowly retreating rear-guard. 

A bullet “spanged” against a nearby rock. 
Klein and Rainier at the moment were lying 
in a depression at a turn of the trail. 

“Ever handle soldiers in action before, sir?” 

“Once. In the Soudan I helped to fight a 
company of Egyptian Soudanese through a 
little affair. They were short of officers.” 

“Well, sir, I thought you had heard these 
little things whistle before. Those ladrones 
with Fagan yonder can’t hit the broad side 
of a barn when they aim at it. If they was 
any good they wouldn’t let us follow ’em up 
like this.” 

“Bad shots,” allowed Rainier. “But don’t 
get careless. We've got to hold on until the 
garrisons head him off from the mountains. 
When we went over that last ridge I could see 
the church tower at Dingle. We're getting 
near Passi.” 

“Company F’s boys an’ the Gordan Scouts 
are out near here somewhere on a hike. 
They'll mix in pretty soon.” 

Rainier remembered that long day as a 
mixture of the commonplace and the sublime. 
For instance, he saw Private Williams, Cor- 
poral Klein and Private Carson kneeling in a 
row and drinking long gulps of water out of 
a tiny stream. Three sweaty, dusty, human 
animals guzzling greedily. As they drank bul- 
lets from hidden insurgents ripped into the 
water and spattered the gravel of its banks 
over them. 

In the afternoon they had become careless 
through immunity. Twice they had passed a 
dead insurgent, a victim of their fire. But 
they had none of them been scarred. 

Then at three o’clock Klein was shot in 
the leg and not ten minutes later Private 
Smith in the thigh. 

Private Sears was left with them and the 
remaining six heroes went more cautiously 
on, sweating, bufning with heat, giddy with 
lack of food, filthy with crawling in the dirt, 
only partly dressed to begin with and now 
marvelous racks of slithered cloth. 

The insurgents may have known their in- 
creasing weakness, for their fire became weak- 
er, as if im contempt. 
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At six o’clock, by his wrist watch, Rainier’s 
little band found that they were well on their 
way through the hills. They crawled to a 
final ridge, and, looking down, caught the 
flutterings of insurgent uniforms far ahead on 
the road. Farther on still rose the stone 
tower of the church in Passi, tlaming in the 
sunset. Fagan was entering Passi. Rainier’s 
band had fought from the San Blus district 
to Passi over sixteen miles of the roughest 
hill trails in the Province of Iloilo. 

“Let’s give ’em a volley to let ’em know 
we're still with ’em.” 

“Just one, then. You can’t reach them 
effectively at this distance and your car- 
tridges are nearly gone.” 

Five rifles gave a final bark of harassing 
fire. 

Back from the road below came a few scat- 
tered returns, the bullets’ zipping sharply over 
the ridge. 

And then came a surprise. Off somewhere 
to the north of Passi, in the direction in which 
Fagan’s column was pushing, there came the 
unmistakable bang of a piece of artillery. 

“Thank God! Fagan’s headed off from the 
mountains,” cried Rainier. “This will be 
fought out here to-morrow at Passi. But how 
on earth did the men get that piece up here 
in the hills? I didn’t know we had a piece 
of artillery this side of Lloilo.” 

“It’s the mountain howitzer with the 
Scouts ” said Private Noonan, with a rapt 
face. “List to it, Chaplain, isn’t that a foine 
surprise fer that dirty nagur Fagin?” 

Once more out of the north came a heavy 
bang that rattled round the hills in a long 
clattering echo. 

Fagan was shut off from the mountains! 

An hour later, instead of six exhausted sol- 
diers hanging on the trail of a hundred in- 
surgents, the plain around Passi was alive 
with sweaty columns converging on the town, 
and Rainier was stretched out in a stupor of 
exhaustion under the care or Surgeon-Major 
Mallory, who had just ridden up from Mab- 
alacat with Lieutenant Lately’s command. 

“Heavens, what a sight!” exclaimed the 
dapper major, as he directed his steward to 
bring up a case of medicines. “He’s positively 
the uncleanest, raggedest, ugliest-looking pa- 
tient I’ve had on Panay. Look at that clinch- 
ed jaw of his. He’s exhausted, but his jaw 
is like a vise. Well, he’s a man, every inch 
of him. Let us get busy, steward, let us get 
busy! Got to have hin fixed up for the 
morning, for there will be need of all our 
heroes when we tackle Fagan in his den.” 


CHAPTER XVII. 
“Benicia Makes the Turn.” 

The morning sun looked down upon the 
little mountain town of Passi and saw with- 
in its bounds, stretched behind hasty earth- 
works and barricades, a hundred fearful 
Visayan riflemen. Twice during the night 
they had sallied out only to be driven back 
baffled into their hole by the cordon of 
troops stretched around them to the north, 
to the south, to the west, to the east. 

They were fearful—all save one. The black 
renegade in command was as cool as though 


a halter did not aang just above his head. 

At five-thirty o’clock, had sounded a 
bugle of truce and Fagan had respected it. 
A moment later there had entered his lines 
the hero of this chronicle. 

Rainier, selected because of his unofficial 
chaplaincy of the brigade, had a face un- 
moved as he faced Fagan in the cool shad- 
ows of the dawning day. But his heart was 
in a tumult. He had been halted at the 
outer barricade and his parley took place 
with at least a dozen paces between him- 
self and the burly negro in a high native 
straw hat, who leaned upon his rifle on the 
top of the barricade, and announced himself 
as Fagan. 

“lm Fagan—General 
your business?” 

“If you are General Fagan you will rec- 
ollect something that occurred a few days 
ago,” said Rainier, in a loud, clear response. 
“You will remember that I saved you from 
a terrible death, not far from Cabatuan. The 
weight of a fallen tree had marked you as 
a feast for ants. Do you remember the mat- 
ter?” 

There was a long silence on the barricade. 
Then— 

“I do remember it, Chaplain. But I owe 
you nothing. You saved me from the ants, 
but the halter or the bullet will get me 
shortly. What is your message?” 

“General Fagan, you know that you have 
felt grateful to me in your heart for that 
deliverance. On the strength of that service 
rendered you, I ask an answer to a single 
question. I will then deliver the message I 
have been commissioned to give you from 
our commanding officer, Colonel Montgom- 
ery.” 

“I will answer you, Chaplain.” 

“Is Miss Royce in your hands and un- 
injured ?” 

“She is in my hands and is uninjured.” 

“My message then is that Colonel Mont- 
gomery has established a complete cordon 
about your position. His howitzers and ma- 
chine guns are ready to sweep your barri- 
cades. He demands your immediate surrender. 
He also desires me to inform you that any 
harm in the slightest degree befalling Miss 
Royce will make it impossible for him to 
prevent a general massacre of your com- 
mand.” 

“What terms does your Colonel offer me?” 

“He is not able to offer you personally 
any terms except a fair trial under the law. 
He offers your command their liberty on 
taking the oath of allegiance to the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

There came a sound of bitter laughter 
from the barricade. 


(To be continued.) 


Fagan—What is 


With or Without.—Clerk—“T have a beau- 
tiful new edition of Mendelssohn’s ‘Song 
Without Words’ for two dollars.” 

Mrs Newrich.—“‘Indeed! How much is it 
with the words ?”—Life. 


The Cost of Crete.—Recent trouble in the 
East has brought out the sardonic humor 
of at least one Turkish gentleman. 

“Would your highness,” said an enterpris- 
ing Italian journalist to the Grand Vizier of 
the time, “consent to the sale of Crete?” 

“Certainly,” replied the Turk. “Any on> 
can have it for the price we paid—twenty 
years’ war.—Youth’s Companion. 
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Cradle Song 
Hush thee, baby, night is near, 
One bright star is shining clear, 
Now the moon a silver bow 
Hangs above our cottage low; 
Hush thee, baby, close thine eyes, 
Darker grow the evening skies. 


Hush thee, baby, mother knows 
Way to land of sweet repose, 
She will guide thee safely there 
Over poppy blossoms fair; 

Hush thee, baby, sleep and dream 
While the stars above thee gleam. 


Hush thee, baby, wondrous sweet 
Are thy dimpled hands and feet, 
Wondrous dear thy sunny face, 


Pure and perfect in its grace; 

Sleep, O, sleep, the whole night long 
Shining angels round thee throng. 
—Ruth Raymond, in Boston Cooking School 

Magazine. 


A Brave Boy. 
MISS Z. I. DAVIS. 

“Did they accept you?” and Mrs. Grier 
Icoked down at her young son with an eager, 
questioning glance. 

“Yes, if I give satisfaction,” replied Clare, 
his face lighting up with anticipation. There 
are two other boys who wanted to hire out, 
so they are going to take us all on trial this 
afternoon. The one who does the best will 
have permanent employment. We are to be 
there at one o’clock. I am to take care of 
the Shetland ponies, I think.” 

“How much do they offer you if you fulfill 
the requirements ?” 

“Ten dollars a week to begin with, and 
they will pay me in advance.” 

“I do hope you will please them,” replied 
his mother. “Unless you get something to 
do pretty soon, we will have to break up our 
liome and I will be obliged to go out to serv- 
ice. Things would have been so different if 
your father had lived. Then you could have 
finished high school and gone to college.” 

“I will do all 1 can, mother, to secure the 
place. That will give me money for tuition 
and books so that I can attend night school.” 

“Let us make known our request unto our 
Heavenly Father,” said the widow. So they 
knelt and the mother reverently prayed that 
God would bless them and give her boy favor 
in the eyes of the keeper so that he might 
obtain remunerative employment and not 
have to go away from Lome for work. 

“Now you will just have time to eat your 
dinner,” said his mother, as she went into 
the kitchen and began putting the things on 
the table.” The cupboard is almost as bare 
as Mother Hubbard’s,” she remarked, “but 
how thankful we ought to be that we are 
well. There is just enough meal for corn- 
bread, and so I thought we would have some 
jeanny-cake and milk.” 

“Well, Clare, I see that you are on time,” 
said the superintendent of the zoological 

rdens, as the bright-faced, clear-eyed boy 
presented himself. 

Pretty soon the other boys came in, and 
while they were waiting to be assigned their 
work, one of them said, “Here is Clare baby 

in. When they see how little strength 

has, they will not keep him long.” 


He was used to the nickname because he 
was so pale and slender. Then, too, he would 
never tight or strike back. In a short time 
they were shown their tasks and began work 

. the pony stable. They were kept. cheer- 
fully busy for awhile and then they were 
interrupted by one of the lion tamers. He 
looked as if something dreadful had hap- 
pened. 

“The big African lion has escaped,” he 
began in a tone of excitement. “Have you 
seen anything of it?” 

“No,” was the unanimous reply, as the 
boys dropped the curry-combs with which 
they were brushing the ponies and stood still 
in sheer fright. Clare was the only one who 
was brave enough to follow the keeper in his 
search for the king of beasts. The others 
shut the stable door so as to make sure of 
their own safety. 

Several of the men were anxiously looking 
about for the savage pet. The superin- 
tendent was among them and he flashed a 
pleased recognition at Clare as he saw his 
diligence. * 

Suddenly a terrible roar was heard. The 
boys in the stable ran into the grain room 
and slid into the feed boxes, drawing down 
the cover over them. 

Clare was close to the men as they went 
in the direction of the sound. There they 
found the great beast standing on its hind 
legs and wrenching at the bars of a bear’s 
cage. Silver King, the handsome polar bear, 
was shaking with fright as it peered out 
from the farthest corner at the dreadful 
creature grinding its huge jaws at him. 

The lion was too much preoccupied with 
the desire tor fresh bear meat to pay any 
attention to the pitchforks with which the 
men were prodding him 

“He is worth a small fortune,” exclaimed 
the superintendent, “but I am afraid we will 
have to kill him to save ourselves and Silver 
King.” 

Suddenly a happy thought entered Clare’s 
mind. His mother’s prayer was to be an- 
swered that afternoon in a definite way. He 
noticed that the bear’s cage was double and 
the second compartment was empty. As 
soon as the idea entered his mind, he pulled 
back the door and poor Bruin hurried into 
the other part and was locked securely in. 
Then he flung open the cage vacated by the 
oear and the huge lion leaped in, quite sure 
of a meal out of the bear. 

“My boy, you are a treasure,” exclaimed 
the superintendent, now spared the loss of 
the valuable beast. The keeper and his men 
went away and soon returned with a long 
pole, by means of which they gave the ant- 
mal enough chloroform to make him as easy 
to handle as a kitten. As soon as he was 
unconscious, they tied his hind legs together, 
and also his forelegs. Then they carried 
him back to his own cage, from which he 
had escaped through the neglect of his 
keeper. 

After the excitement was over, the super- 
intendent went with Clare into the pony 
stable. “Boys, where are you? The lion is 
caged,” he called. 

There was a squeaking of cover hinges and 
three meal-coated youngsters cautiously 
made their appearance. “You are a brave 
lot,” he laughed, as he looked them over 
with a twinkle in his eye. “I haven’t any 
more use for you now. Clare can fill the 
place at present. He is the kind I have been 


looking for this long time,” he added. 

I got the job said Clare to his mother, 
as he placed a twenty dollar gold piece in 
her hand. Then came the story about the 
lion’s escape. 

“The superintendent was so glad because 
it was captured that he gave me ten dollars 
for helping to save it,” he exclaimed. “The 
other ten dollars is my week’s wages in 
advance.” 

“How good our merciful Heavenly Father 
is,” was rer quiet reply. 


Birthdays in Japan 

Japanese children do not have separate 
dirthdays. Instead there is a festival ‘n 
March for all the little girls, and in May for 
all the little boys. 

If you were a little girl and lived there al} 
your relations and friends would give you pre- 
sents in March; your little sister would have 
presents on the same day, too; and so would 
your girl cousins and all the little girls you 
know, and there would be big birthday parties 
going on everywhere. 

Then in May the boys would have their 
turn. Their festival is called the “fish festi- 
val.” Every family having a boy sets up a 
big flagstaff in the doorway of its house. On 
the top of the pole is a gilt ball, and flying 
from the pole is a whole string of fish made 
of oiled paper or cloth. The golden ball sig- 
nifies a treasure which the fish is supposed to 
be forever trying to reach. This means that 
the boy, when he is a man, will have to battle 
his way through life in the same way as the 
fish struggle up the river. It is a sort of 
little lecture to the Japanese boys to be ambi- 
tious.—Christian Advocate. 


Signs That Amuse 


A London periodical offered a prize for the 
best collectien of unintentionally amusing 
advertisements. Here is a part of one list: 

“Annual sale now going on. Don’t go else- 
where to be cheated—come in here.” 

“Wanted, experienced nurse for bottled 
baby.” 

“Wanted, a room for two gentlemen about 
thirty feet long and twenty feet broad.” 

“Furnished apartments suitable for gentle- 
men with folding doors.” 

“Lost, a collie dog by a man on Saturday 
onswering to Jim with a brass collar around 
his neck and a muzzle.” 

“Mr. Brown, furrier, wishes to announce 
that he will make up gowns, capes, etc., for 
ladies out of their own skin.” 

“A boy wanted who can open oysters with 
a reference.” 

“Bulldog for sale; will eat anything; very 
fond of children.” 

“Wanted, an organist, and a boy to blow 
the same.” 

“Wanted, a boy to be partly outside and 
partly behind the counter.” 

“Lost, near Highgate archway, an um- 
biella belonging to a gentleman with a beut 
rib and a bone handle.” ’ 


The UltimatumMamma—‘“No you can’t 
have any more pennies to-day.” 

The Spoilt Child—“If you don’t give me 
one, I'll wake the baby.”—Brooklyn Life. 
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The Daily Altar 


An Aid to Private Devotion and Family Worship 


SUNDAY, MARCH 19. 

Theme for the Day.—The Mystery of the 
Divine Presence. - 

Scripture—And I know such a man 
(whether in the body, or apart from the 
body, I know not; God knoweth), how that 
he was caught up into Paradise, and heard 
unspeakable words, which it is not lawful 
for man to utter —2 Cor. 12:3-4. 





The dead doors of my being broke apart; 

A wind of rapture blew across the heart; 

The inward song of worlds rang still and 
clear; 

I felt the Mystery the Muses fear; 

Yet they went swiftening on the ways un- 


trod, 

And hurled me breathless at the feet of 
God. \ 

—Edwin Markham (“The Whirlwind 
Road” ) 





Prayer.—Our Father, we have read of 
those strange moments in the- life of the 
great Apostle when he seemd lifted into 
unknown and mysterious regions of joy and 
illumination. Such moments Thou dost per- 
mit Thy servants sometimes, to assure them 
of higher realms of wisdom and happiness 
than those of their daily life. We thank 
Thee, our gracious God, for these enrich- 
ments of the usual commonplace events of 
our days. May we learn the secret of 
abiding in the certainty of this upper world, 
which is our foretaste of heaven in the 
flesh. And may such moments make us more 
patient with our daily work till the end 
shall come. We pray in Jesus’ name.— 
Amen. 


MONDAY, MARCH 20. 

Theme for the Day.—The Deeper Thank- 
fulness. 

Scripture.—Take brethren, for an exam- 
ple of suffering and of patience, the pro- 
phets who spake in the name of the Lord. 
Behold, we call them blessed that endured. 
—Jas. 5: 10, 11. 





I wanted joy; but Thou didst know for me 

That sorrow was the gift I needed most, 

And in its mystic depths I learned to see 
The Holy Ghost. 


I thank Thee, Lord, for these unanswered 
prayers, 

And for Thy word, the quiet, kindly “Nay.” 
‘Twas Thy withholding lightened all my 

cares 
That blessed day. 
—Oliver Huckel, D. D. (“I Thank Thee, 
Lord”) 

Prayer.—Merciful God, we praise Thee 
that in our times of suffering we have the 
consolation of Thy presence, and the exam- 
ple of those in days gone by who by patient 
and heroic endurance of affliction won the 
crown of life. We have asked to be relieved 
of sorrow and the ills to which we are 
heirs, and we have wondered that Thou 
didst not seem to answer our prayers. Yet 
we know that in the coming of Thy grace 
to sustain us we found the answer, though 
the sorrow was with us still. Give us the 
Wisdom to see that Thou canst answer as 
truly in withholding as in bestowing. And 
confirm our faith for Jesus’ sake.—Amen. 


TUESDAY, MARCH 21. 
Theme for the Day—The Opened Doors of 
Heaven. 
Scripture.—Now it came to pass in the 
thirtieth year, in the fourth month, in the 
fifth day of the month, as I was among the 





captives by the river Chebar, that the hea- 
vens were opened, and I saw visions of 
God.—Ezek. 1:1. 

After these things I saw, and behold, ® 
door opened in heaven.—Rev. 4:1. 





Forever, as I journey on, to me 

Waking or sleeping come faint whisperings 

And fancies not of earth, as if the gates 

Of near eternity stood for me ajar, 

And ghostly gales come blowing o’er my 
soul 

Fraught with the amaranth odors of the 
skies. 
—John Hay (“Guy of the Temple”) 


Prayer.—Our souls are in Thy keeping, O 
Father, and we ask no greater comfort than 
this. In other days Thy servants have 
looked into heaven as through an open door 
and been assured of the eternal purposes 
for themselves and for the world. We also 
would see and hear those things that con- 
firm our hearts in the blessed hope of the 
life to come. And we bless Thee, O God, 
that in Thy holy word and in the ministry 
of Thy Spirit our comfort and assurance 
are made complete. Hold our hand, we pray 
Thee, and bring us to Thyself, in Jesus’ 
name.—Amen. 


WEDNESDAY, MARCH 22. 

Theme for the Day.—The One Way. 

Scripture.—Thomas saith unto him, Lord, 
we know not whither thou goest; how know 
we the way? Jesus saith unto him, I am 
the way, and the tre@h and the life; no 
one eometh unto the Pather but by me.— 
John 14: 5, 6. 





Afar! But we, each one God’s sentinel, 
Lifting on high the torches that are His, 
Look forth to one another o’er the abyss, 

And ery Eternity,—and all is well! 

So ever journey we, and only know 
The way is His, and unto Him we go, 

Through all the voiceless desert of the air 

Through all the star-dust there, 
Where none has ever gone 
Still singing, seeking still, we wander on 


and on. 
Josephine Preston Peabody (“Isola- 
tion”) 





Prayer.—Our Father we have often asked 
the way we must take, and only from our 
Lord has there come an answer to our ques- 
tioning. In our daily work, in our fight 
with temptation, in all our efforts after a 
better life, we know there is but one Guide, 
and that we may be confident of his com- 
petence. And so we take him as our Way. 
He alone can bring us to God. May this 
confidence possess us as we take up each 
new day’s task. And may we be anxious 
only that he shall lead us all the way until 
we reach the Father’s house.—Amen. 

THURSDAY, MARCH 23. 

Theme for the Day.—The Unbelieving 
Brother. 

Scripture.—_Is not this the carpenter, the 
Son of Mary, and brother of 
—Mark 6:3. 

For even his brethren did not believe on 
him.—John 7:5. 





Thus ran the mind of Joses, apt with plum- 
met and rule, 

And deeming whoever surpassed him either 
a knave or a fool, 

For he never walked with the prophets in 
God’s great garden of bliss; 

And of all the mistakes of the ages, the 
saddest, methinks, was this; 
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To have such a brother as Jesus, to speak 
with him day by day, 
But never to catch the vision which glori- 
fied his clay. 
—Harry H. Kemp (“Joses, Brother 
of Jesus’’) 





Prayer.—Holy Father, we have felt the 
power of Jesus’ life to transform our own 
And we have wondered how it could be that 
those of his own flesh and blood should 
not understand him and believe in him. 
Yet we know that we often overlook the 
beauty and devotion in the lives of those 
near to us. Give us greater insight, we 
pray Thee, O Father, and save us from the 
sin and the misfortune of missing the love 
and the virtue that are so close to us in the 
lives of those we love. We ask for Thy 
name’s sake.—Amen. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24. 
Theme for the Day.—The Depth of Love. 


Scripture—And standing behind at his 
feet, weeping, she began to wet his feet 
with -her tears, and wiped them with the 
hair of her head, and kissed his feet, and 
anointed them with the ointment.—Luke 
7:38. 

And turning to the woman he said to 
Simon .... Her sins which @re many 
are forgiven. For she loved much.—Luke 7: 


44, 47. 
She sat and wept and with her untressed 
hair 
Still wiped the feet she was so blest to 
touch; 


And He wiped off the soiling of despair 
From her sweet soul, because she loved 
so much! 
I am a sinner, full of doubts and fears; 
Make me a humble thing of love and 
tears! 


—Hartley Coleridge (“She Loved Much’) 


Prayer.—Father, we know that to Thee, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, we owe all that 
we are and have. Thou hast bought us with a 
great price, and hast loved us even when 
we were yet sinners. Yet we are not satis 
fied with our affection till it is made more 
perfect through sacrifice, and service. Wheti 
we have learned to bring to Thee the best 
that we have, and pour it out at Thy feet 
with the joy of a great gratitude, then 
alone can we be sure that we love Thee.— 
Amen. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 25. 

Theme for the Day.—Divine Wisdom and 
Human Folly. 

Scripture—The manifold wisdom of God 
according to his eternal purpose, which he 
purposed in Christ Jesus our Lord.—Eph. 
3:10-11. 

Doth God pervert justice? 
Almighty pervert 


Or doth the 
righteousness ’—Job. 8:3. 





’Tis the purpose that wins through the days 
and years 
In a changeless and vast design 
That ye cannot discern for your frets and 
Tears; 
So ye sigh that the fault is mine. 
Wilbur D. Nesbit (“The Pity of Death”) 





Prayer.—We acknowledge with shame, O 
Lord, that we have not understood Thy 
great designs for human life. We have fol- 
lowed too much the devices and desires of 
our own hearts. We have looked too much 
upon our own plans, and given too little 
thought to Thine. Then when we fell short 
of realizing all that our selfish purpose 
craved, we have grown petulant and unthank- 
ful. Forgive us, we beseech Thee, for these 
ungracious moods, and give us @ truer vis- 
ion of Thy plans that sweep onward to 
completion. Grant us a share in them. For 
Jesus’ sake.—Amen. 
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Section XIII. The Prophets of the Judean School 


March 26. Text for Special Study. Gen. 32:22-32. 


QUESTIONS. 


1. What evidence have we that there 
were many prophets in Israel besides those 
whose names are familiar to us? 

2. What was the character of the ear- 
liest groups of prophets? 

3. What was the relation between these 
bands of prophets and the greater proph- 
ets, like Samuel? 

4. In what manner had the groups of 
prophets grown from the days of Samuel 
to those of Elijah? 

5. What was meant by the title, “Sons of 
the Prophets?” 

6. In what way were the prophets dis- 
tinguished in appearance? 

7. What was the work of the groups of 
prophets? 

8. In what places did the prophets have 
communities? 

9. In what manner are these groups en- 
titled to the name of “schools?” 

10. What led to the formation of two 
separate schools of prophecy in Israel? 

11. What two sets of narratives were 
produced by these groups? 

12. Why did they gather and record the 
narratives of the past? 

13. What led to the discovery of these 
different documents or sources in the open- 
ing books of the Old Testament? 

14, What are some of the sections of the 
J. Document? 

15. How does Tatian’s “Diatessaron” fur- 
nish a parallel to the Hexeteuch? 

16. What elements are prominent in the 
teaching of the Judean school? 

17. What are their characteristics as re- 
ggards literary style? 

18. What was their probable date? 

19. What was their value? 

20. What is the significance to us of the 
story of Jacob’s wrestling at Penuel? 

. . . 
1. THE SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS. 

It must not be forgotten that in addition 
to the activities of the greater prophets with 
which the studies thus far have been con- 
cerned, there were many men of the pro- 
phetic type whose work is only casually 
mentioned in our records, and yet who con- 
stituted the rank and file of the army of 
religious teachers in ancient Israel. Glimpses 
are caught of these men now and then, but 
for the most part they pass without notice 
in the crowded pages of the Old Testament. 
These men formed an order in the life of 
Israel, one of the three great orders of 
teachers—priests, prophets and sages. In the 


very early days of the nation they were 
represented by the roving mendicant groups, 
such as those met by Saul on his journey 
home from the interview with Samuel (1 
Sam. 9: 5-13). There seemed little prom- 
ise of good in such bands of enthusiasts. 
But it is the glory of Samuel and other 
great men of the age that they did not des- 
pise these ignorant advocates of the na- 
tional faith. Samuel gathered them about 
him, and helped to localize them in the 
towns to which he made his annual pil- 
grimages. We catch glimpses, with Sam- 
uel at their head (1 Sam. 7:16; 19:18-24). 

These organizations seem to have grown 
in numbers and influence. In the days of 
Elijah and Elisha they were recognized as an 
important branch of the religious equip- 
ment of the nation. They were called 
“sons of the prophets” (1 Kings 20:32; 2 
Kings 2:3, 5, 7, 15,), not because they were 
members of prophetic families, but because 
in Israel it was the custom to speak of a 
man as “the son” of whatever trade or pro- 
fession he followed. The “sons of the proph- 
ets” were the members of the prophetic 
guilds or groups. They seem to have been 
distinguished by the rough clothing (2 Kings 
1:8) and probably wore the tonsure as a 
mark of their class (2 Kings 2:23; 1 Kings 
20:41). 

We have seen in earlier studies that there 
were other prophets in Israel than the men 
whose lives were most noteworthy. These 
obscurer men, sometimes named (1 Kings 
16:1; 22:8) and sometimes nameless (1 Sam. 
28:6; 1 Kings 13: lf, 11f; 18:4; 20:13, 22; 
20:6) were in increasing measure the center 
and organizing force of religion, even to 
a greater extent than the priests. They in- 
terpreted the spirit and the messages of the 
greater prophets to the common people, and 
carried on the work of religious education in 
the districts remote from the centers. They 
were like the preaching friars of the mid- 
dle ages, who brought to the people the 
sanctions of their religion. 

As they lived in communities like Bethel. 
(2 Kings 2:3), Jericho (1 Kings 2:5). Gil- 
gal (1 Kings 4:38), and Carmel (2 Kings 
4:25; :1), it was natural that they should 
preserve in these centers the memorials of 
Israel’s past religious experiences in the form 
of written and oral accounts and traditions 
of the earlier life of the nation. In this 
manner they served the purpose of schools 
where the younger men could receive instruc- 
tion from their elders, and on occasion from 
the great prophets like Elijah and Elisha. 
who passed their way. For this reason it 





has become the custom to speak of “the 
Schools of the Prophets,” without intima- 
tion that the work of these groups was 
very formal or complete. Still they were 
the nearest approach to educational founda- 
tions in that period in Israel, and the re- 
sults of their work must have been wide- 
spread and profound. 


* * * 


2. THE JUDEAN SCHOOL OF PROPH- 
ETS. 

The nation ha@ already beer divided into 
the Northern Kingdom of Israel and the 
Southern Kingdom of Judah before the 
prophetic groups began to assume definite 
form and activities. And though there was 
a common feeling, and indeed at times ac- 
tual co-operation, between the prophets of 
the North, and the South, (ef. 1 Kings 12: 
15 with 1 Kings 12:21-24,) yet it was natural 
that the two bodies of prophets should 
work independently, and that their preach- 
ing in public and the narratives of the past 
preserved, recorded and copied in_ their 
schools should be colored by their respective 
national relations and point of view. 

Thus there were produced in the period 
between the close of Solomon’s reign and 
the downfall of the Kingdom of Israel two 
important prophetic narratives, the one in 
the south, the other in the north, each deal- 
ing, from the standpoint of its national in- 
terests, with the providential history of Is- 
rael, down to the days of the writers. It 
is with the first of these narratives, that of 
the Judean group, that the present study is 
concerned. 

Where these prophets lived, whether in 
one or several of those towns where pro- 
phetic groups were assembled in Judah, we 
do not know. If we can judge by the char- 
acter of the work they have left us, the at- 
tempt was made to use the story of Israel's 
past history not in the spirit of the court 
chroniclers, as the mere statement of facts, 
but as a selective employment of earlier in- 
cidents in the lives of the patriarchs or the 
experiences of the nation to impress the 
truths of Israel’s religion on the popular 
mind They were not attempting to teach 
either patriarchal story or national history. 
but to make both of these teach religion. 
Their reason for the selection of this body 
of experience out of the past was its fami- 
jjarity to the people, and its adaptability to 
religious purposes. The stories of the past 
were the common property of all the clans 
and families of Israel. No other stories 
were so interesting or significant as these to 
the people. To employ them in preaching 
was to gain the popular attention. And to 
record them as the material of religious in- 
struction, for fresh preaching and for the 
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education of younger prophets, was the best 
means of keeping the nation true to pro- 
phetic ideals. 


7 om - 


3. THE NARRATIVES OF THE PAST. 


Just as our sources for the life of Jesus 
are the four gospels, whose material is 
blended \in «the complete narrative “of the 
“lives” of the Lord from the days of the 
early church to the present time, so the 
records of ancient Israel now contained in 
the books from Genesis to Judges, Samuel 
and Kings, are composed of several strands. 
sources or documents. The discovery that 
there were these different literary sources 
underlying our present biblical books was 
first made by observing the differences in 
the use of the name for deity. It was seen 
that in some places Jehovah or Jahveh 
(usually tramelated Lord) was used in our 
English Bibles, while in other cases Elohim 
(translated God) was employed. 

It was soon discorned that where these 
differences of usage occurred, there were 
many other variations even more striking. 
In fact it is evident that editorial revisions 
have often obscured the original use of the 
divine names, so that these are only gen- 
erally suggestive, and not the important 
criterion of the analysis. (See the text used 
in this study as an instance in point). To- 
day it is the practically united belief of 
biblical scholars that there are at least 
four main bodies of writing which have been 
combined in these biblical books as we have 
them. And the first of these writings or 
sources is the one we have in hand at pres- 
ent. It is usually called the Judean pro- 
phetic document. It also makes consis- 
tent use of the name Jehovah or Jahveh. For 
these reasons it has often been called the J 
document. 

It will be of interest to trace some of its 
sections, as they are easily discriminated 
from the other writings by their differences 
of language, style, usage and religious teach- 
ing. There is the earliest story of creation 
and sin (Gen. 2:46-3:24), the story of 
Lamech (4:19-24), of Noah the vineyard 
keeper, and his sons (9:20-27), of Cain, the 
first murderer (4:2-16a), of the tower of 
Babel (11:1-9), and so on, throough a long 
list. (For the details see the literature at 
the end of this study). In addition to these 
instances in which our document furnishes 
the only record we have, there are many 
cases in which materials from it and from 
other sources, which we shall study in due 
course, are combined, as in the ancestral lists 
of Gen. 4 and 5, the narratives of the flood, 
6-9, and the table of nations, 10. 

We have an interesting parallel to this 
composite history in a Christian work of the 
second century. Tatian, a pupil of Justin 
Martyr, prepared a record of Jesus’ life by 
combining the materials of the four gos- 
pels into one continuous narrative. Where 
the versions were different, he usually 
adopted the fuller one. Where the subject 
matter was similar, only one source was 
used. Where each presented independent de- 
tails, he combined them, by taking verses or 
fragments of verses, from each. At times 
he added a few words of his own to explain 
or introduce a statement copied from one 
of the four documents. The result is a com- 
posite work widely used in the early church. 
If this work had superseded the present four 
gospels, as they superseded the many frag- 
ments of “sayings of Jesus” and other 
written materials which were in circulation 
in the early church (Luke 1:1-4), we should 
have precisely the same problem in attempt- 
ing to restore the four gospels that we now 
have in regaining the four or more sources of 
the Hexeteuch. 
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4. THE CHARACTER AND PURPOSE OF 
THE JUDEAN PROPHETIC DOCU- 
MENT. 

The written materials left to us by the 
Judean school of prophets must be taken as 
representative of the truths these prophets 
were accustomed to teach. They emphasize 
the densequences of sin. The point out 
the ultimate, friendly and evep, human char- 
acter of Jehovah, as partaking of the activ- 
ities and concerned with the tasks of man. 
Right and wrong are dependent on the di- 
vine will, and obedience to Jehovah is the 
whole duty of man. They are not sensi- 
tive to moral imperfections, such as lying, 
fraud and other forms of cleverness, as are 
the later sources. They make little of for- 
mal religious functions, like those of priest- 
hood and sacrifice, but they magnify the sa- 
credness of places which have become holy 
bv the presence of Jehovah. As is natural, 
they lay emphasis on the story of the south- 
ern tribes rather than the northern. Judah 
is the chief among the sons of Jacob. Josh- 
va is less significant in these stories than 
Caleb, the hero of Judah. 

The literary character of the narratives is 
likewise interesting. The style is free and 
flowing. The scenes are sketched with vivid- 
ness and dramatic power. Dialogue is fre- 
quent. The vocabulary is picturesque. An- 
cient songs and proverbs are quoted. And 
certain characteristic words and sayings oc- 
cur with frequency. 

The date of these writings, which is also, 
of course, the date of the school and relig- 
ioous conceptions which they reflect, can be 
determined with reasonable exactness. 
Many indications point to the period which 
we have reached in our study of the proph- 
ets—the days between the work of Elijah 
and Elisha on the one side and that of Amos 
and Isaiah on the other. Perhaps the cen- 
tury from 850 to 750 is as appropriate a 
time as can be fixed. The reasons for these 
conclusions will be found in ample form in 
the literature at the close of this study. 

The value of this consideration of the Ju- 
dean schoo] at this point in our course will 
be seen to include two factors. The first is 
the light it throws upon prophecy as a liv- 
ing force during a period when we know of 
no prophets of great importance in Israel. 
As in the Christian church in periods where 
there are no great reformers and leaders 
there are hundreds of quiet consecrated men 
preaching and writing in interpretation of 
the gospel, so in ancient Israel, God never 
left himself without witness, even in days 
when the great prophets were silent. In the 
second place, we are thus furnished with a 
convincing testimony regarding the character 
and ideals of prophetic work in this age. 
The J narrative, carefully studied, as they 
review the stories of the past, give us a 
fairly competent view of the moral and re- 
ligious convictions that had become estab- 
lished in the life of Israel. That which they 
admired and that which they hated, the 
sins to which they had become sensitive and 
the errors of which they were as yet uncon- 
scious, in their growth under the divine in- 
struction, are here disclosed. We are only 
beginning to discover what a wealth of ma- 
terial is contained in these records, not 
merely for a knowledge of the early life of 
the Hebrews, but even more for a summary 
of prophetic ideals at the time when the 
records themselves took form. 


* * o 


5. A REPRESENTATIVE NARRATIVE 
FROM THIS SOURCE. 
(Gen. 32:22-32). 

It might seem at first glance that we are 
disturbing the regular order of our progress, 
down through the long course of Hebrew 
history. This narrative goes back to pa- 
triarchal days, and relates one of the tra- 
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ditional experiences of Jacob, the national 


ancestor. But the purpose in its present 
use is to illustrate the nature of the mate- 
rial employed by the prophets of the Ju- 
dean group in their work of making known 
the nature and purposes of Jehovah. It 
is a graphic account of a divine revelation 
to. Jacob in a personal interview with a 
heavenly Being, who wrestles Saw him 
through the night. The story reflects the 
primitive conception of deity. It gives the 
traditional origin of the word “Israel,” and 
also of “Penuel.” It states the reason why 
the hip muscle was regarded as sacred. And 
the conception of deity is highly anthropo- 
morphic. But the splendid ideals of the nar- 
rative—the return of the crafty and under- 
handed Jacob from his hard experiences in 
Syria to face his future in Canaan, the last 
great discipline which awaits him befcre he 
can cease to be Jacob the supplanter and 
learn to be Israel, the Prince of God—are 
the imperishable features of a story that has 
taught its lesson to all the generations. The 
spiritual meanings of the wrestling of Jacob 
with God do not depend on manner, place or 
historicity, but are the results of that sym- 
bolic transaction in which lameness, curva- 
ture and incapacity passed forever from 
Jacob’s soul to his body, and he became wor- 
thy of his great destiny. 


FOLLOWING STUDIES. 

The next section will deal with the proph- 
ets of the Northern school. Following that 
will come the ministries of Amos and Hosea. 

” aa 7 
TOPICS FOR SPECIAL STUDY, REPORTS 
AND PAPERS. 


1, The Schools of the Prophets. 

2. The Prophetic Sources of the Early 
records of the Old Testament. 

3. The problem of literary analysis in the 
historical records. 

4. Tatian’s “Diatessaron,” and its bear 
ing on the Hexeteuchal problem. 

5. Israel’s earliest view of God. 

6. Proper names in the document. 

_ * om 
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Christian Endeavor Lesson 
TOPIC FOR MARCH 26. 

A Missionary Journey Around the World.— 
Missions in the United States (West). 
Isa. 62:1-12. 

By W. D. Endres. 

The western portion of our country, whicb 
is the field of study for our third lesson on 
missions in the United States, presents an 
equally important though different problem 
from either of the other two fields. In the 
North and East we had the great cities 
and industrial centers with their attending 
problems; in the South the race problem 
overshadows all others; while the West with 
a territory and natural resources sufficient 
for empires, presents the opportunity and 
the problem of carrying organized Christian- 
ity into these vast domains so that it may 
have a fair show to cope with the incipient 
evils which always appear. A_ recently 
completed canvass of the religious situation 
in Colorado, conducted by the Federation 
Council illustrates the fact. We quote: “133 


places were found, ranging in population 
from 150 to 1,000 souls, without a Protestant 
church of any kind; and 100 of these are 
also without a Roman Catholic church, 
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Sheldon Caurch has started a meeung with 
home forces, with good prospects. The pas- 
tor is J. A, Jackson. 


Three additions resulted at Webber Street 
Mission, Champaign, during a brief evan- 
gelistic meeting, held by Stephen E. Fisher. 


The last Sunday in February, Litchfield 
Sunday-school had nearly eight hundred in 
attendance and an offering of more than $80. 


Palestine Church closed a meeting, with D. 
W. Conner as evangelist, which resulted in 
thirty-four additions. All but ten of these 
were by confession. 


Ursa Church will be ministered to by J. F. 
Smith of Loraine. He has accepted this work 
for one-half time and will be glad to accept 
another church in the same part of the state. 


N. H. Robertson is conducting a teachers’ 
training class in the church at Stanford, 
where he is pastor. The class enrolls about 
fifty and has an average attendance nearly 
equal to the enrollment. 


Beardstown church will have a meeting 
with state secretary J. Fred Jones as evan- 
gelist. The pastor, G. W. Morton and con- 
gregation, are encouraged to look for a num- 
ber of additions. 


There were eight additions in the Pontiac 
meeting when the last report was received. 
B. W. Tate is the pastor there and is hold- 
ing his own meeting. The additions include 
a minister from the United Brethren Church. 


The meeting at Clinton being held by H. 
M. Barrett, assisting the pastor Albert 
Schwartz, had thirty-two additions at last 
report. The ministry of the evangelist is 
heing appreviated by the entire congrega- 
tion. 


S. R. Lewis, pastor at Harvel, is in a meet- 
ing with his home congregation. The Sunday- 
school here is enthusiastic. A large chorus 
of children leads the music. In the church 
services, the congregation is led by a chorus 
of twenty voices. 

After a stay in the West, during which 
time he was holding evangelistic meetings. 
Lew D. Hill has returned to his former home 
at Decatur. He is assisted by his wife in 
his work. They are now prepared to answer 
calls for meetings and can be addressed at 
Decatur. 

At Casey, where J. A. Clemens is pas- 
tor, there have been nearly twenty additions 
during the last six months and this with- 
out a revival meeting. Mr. Clemens has 
but for a short time been pastor of this 
church and.the work is showing a con- 
stant improvement. 


Grenview Church is campaigning for mis- 
sions. The minister, W. L. Cartright has 
preached missionary sermons for three con- 
secutive Sundays, and canvassing committees 
are at work. An effort is being made to 
double the offering suggested by this church’s 
apportionment. 

J. H. G. Brinkerhoff is available for either 
a pastorate, or evangelistic services. Mr. 
Brinkerhoff has been engaged in mercantile 
business and preaching irregularly. Since 








giving up his business, he is now prepared to 
devote his time to the ministry. 


J. W. Porter, pastor of Carlinville church, 
assisted Guy B. Williamson and his congre- 
gation at Waverly, in a two weeks meeting. 
There were twenty additions, all but one 
being adults. The pastor, Mr. Williamson, 
has the codperation of his entire membership 
and the people of the community recognize 
the value of his ministry. 


The revival at Dixon, which pastér S. Ell- 
wood Fisher was conducting with the assist- 
ance of Elmer E. Rice, has closed. There 
were twenty additions and many more will 
doubtless be received in the weeks follow- 
ing. Mr. Fisher has a vacation during the 
spring month, when he can be at liberty 
to conduct a meeting for some church. ; 


At Marion, where John I. Gunn is preach- 
ing, the minister does not have to raise his 
own salary. The official board looks after 
the financial affairs of the congregation, and 
allows the pastor to devote himself to spirit- 
ual ministrations. Furthermore, the pas- 
tor’s salary is paid in advance. The congre- 
gation is warranted in expecting spiritual 
leadership from the minister when this con- 
dition prevails. 


B. F. Cato, of Lawrenceville, was com- 
pelled on account of illness to discontinue a 
meeting at Allison, which he was conduct- 
ing for J. E. Moyer. There had been fifteen 
additions of which number, twelve were by 
confession. The endorsement of the church 
and pastor is very cordially given to Mr. 
Cato for his strong preaching and fine Chris- 
tian example. 


Chicago Heights has the largest Sunday- 
school in that city of sixteen thousand popu- 
lation. The church is in a prosperous condi- 
tion. E. D. Salkeld is the minister. The 
last Sunday in February there were sixteen 
additions to the church with fourteen of 
these by confession. The congregation is 
happy in the anticipation of the dedication 
of its new edifice the first Sunday in April. 
George L. Snively will be in charge of the 
service. 


The church at Raymond closed a three 
weeks. meeting, with fourteen additions. E. 
M. Norton was the evangelist. His preach- 
ing and singing are spoken of in the most 
complimentary way, by the pastor and con- 
gregation. This church has been ministered 
to by Miss Lou Watson, and a very excellent 
character of work has been accomplished. 
Miss Watson is held in high esteem by the 
church and community. Since the close of 
this pastorate, the congregation has been with- 
out a minister. 


F. W. Harlow began his work as pastor of 
the Blue Mound church, the last Sunday in 
January and during the six weeks succeeding, 
there have been eighteen additions, six of 
whom were by confession and baptism and 
twelve by letter and statement. There has 
been no revival meeting. Mr. Harlow is 
impressing the community with his power as 
a personal worker. In the month and a half 
since locating here, he has visited every 
family in town and most of those in the coun- 
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try, belonging to the church. The congrega- 
tion is very hopeful for the future. 


The church at Allenville, where Major 
Griffith is preaching, is having a unique 
experience. The prayer-meetings are being 
fostered and developed by two young men 
who have recently become Christians. Tity 
are meeting with splendid success in their ef: 
forts. The introduction of some new blood 
into many of our prayer meetings, might suc- 
ceed in accomplishing extraordinary results; 
It is not a bad character of work for a new 
convert to be set to, unless perhaps, his 
religious fervor would be cooled by the indif- 
ference of so large a proportion of the old 
members of the congregation. 


University Place, Champaign, is taking the 
Foreign Missionary offering, as if there were 
a desire to make a creditable contribution to 
this great cause. A canvass of the entire 
membership is being made by a committee of 
forty. The plan to raise the money this 
way was initiated at a men’s banquet. It 
was not a movement of the official board, but 
was an inspiration of the rank and file of 
the men of the church. Herbert Smith is 
the Living Link Missionary of the Cham- 
paign congregation. Notwithstanding the 
congregation is in the midst of a very large 
building enterprise, there is determination 
that the gospel message to foreign lands 
shall not be hindered by any local project. 


The Illionis Ministerial Institution will 
hold its convention this year, in co-operation 
with the congress which meets at West Side 
Church, Springfield, April 18th to 20th. The 
Institution will have only one session, which 
will be on Tuesday afternoon of tae 18th, and 
following this will be the regular program of 
the congress. The program this year, excells 
that of any former congress. Several men 
are to be heard whose addresses alone will be 
worth the expense necessary to attend. The 
program in full will be ready for publication 
nex. week. Springfield churches are making 
preparations to entertain all persons who 
come, charging only 50 cents for lodging and 
breakfast. [Illinois alone should send not 
less .uan three hundred delegates. It will be 
advisable for persons planning to be present 
to write John R. Golden, pastor West Side 
Church, for accommodations. 


R. F. Thrapp of Jacksonville, mixes relig- 
ion with his politics. The reason we do not 
have better government, is because many other 
Christian people do not do the same. Mr. 
Thrapp talks for local option and works for 
it. He preaches on good government and 
practices his preaching in his voting and pre- 
election campaigning. The church of which 
he is pastor, recently aided in securing com- 
mission government for Jacksonville. The 
primary, to nominate candidates for mayor 
and commissioners is to be held soon. Mr. 
Thrapp is vigorously insisting that there 
shall be concentration of Cnristian people 
on a few candidates, rather than a scattered 
vote for many. He sees in the primary, the 
opportunity to have clean men nominated,in 
order that good-minded people will have an 
opportunity to express themselves at the elec- 
“ion which follows. The trouble with the 
church people heretofore, in most places, has 
been that the primary was turned over to the 
politicians, and then when little was to be 
gained, Christian people stirred themselves 
to activity in behalf of the election of cer- 
tain candidates. A good place to have the 
first engagement with the enemy, is at the 
primary. If we do not fight the battle here, 
there is likely to be no chance for an engage 
ment in the election, as the politicians will 
have selected a slate of candidates, all of the 
same color. The minister who has a social 
conception of his duties, will see to it that his 
congregation is intelligently instructed with 
reference to the principles of government, and 
to the principal application of those prim 
ciples, as far as he is able to determine and 
lead. There is an earnest desire on the part 
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of good men to co-operate with others in sup- 


porting vital and wholesome issues. They 


are needing only the leadership. 


M. L. Maltman’s church at Rushville, has 
the duplex envelope system, for securing 
funds for local expenses and missions. 


Georv®” W. Schroeder’s meeting at Bridge- 
port, Ill., has resulted so far, in ten addi- 
tions On a recent Sunday, R. M. Hensley of 
Olney and T. S. Gerhart of Summer were 
present and addressed the services. The 
capacity of the house is being taxed, to ac- 
commodate the people. 


Cyprus R. Mitchell has been engaged by 
the church at Cooksville for a period of 
about two years. He has just closed a three 
years’ ministry with the church at Beth- 
any Chapel, and declined a call for two 
more years. The church at Cooksville, where 
he has assumed the pastorate, observed edu- 
cation day and made on offering of $40 to 
Eureka College. The Presbyterian Men’s 
Brotherhood had charge of the evening serv- 
ice in that church recently and the Method- 
ist and Disciple congregations were invited to 
co-operate in the service, Mr. Mitchell being 
honored with an invitation to make the 
address. 


A Country Life meeting, which is called a 
Conservation Congress, will be held in con- 
nection with the Presbyterian department of 
church and country life, at Decatur, March 
90-21. The congress will be interdenomina- 
tional. O. W. Lawrence of Central Disciple 
Church, together with a Baptist and Presby- 
terian minister, constitute the committee in 
charge. It is understood the best speakers 
obtainable for this character of meetings, will 
be on hand to address the sessions during 
these two days. The purpose is to discuss 
the building up of the country communities 
and the construction of institutions in the 
country, adeguate to the needs of the present 
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time. This is a fine opportunity for church 
men and ministers of Central Illinois to be- 
come aware of the things that are being done 
for the advancement of village and country 
life. Disciple ministers who can be present, 
should not let this opportunity pass. 


A TRAVELING SALESMAN IN THE PULPIT 


Tells Story of Union Movement In Another State. 


J. E. Ford, a traveling salesman from 
Grand Rapids, Mich., spoke at First Church, 
Springfield, on a recent Sunday evening. He 
gave an account of the negotiations for union 
by the Fifth Avenue Disciple Church and 
Wealthy Avenue Baptist Church in his home 
city. He said the Disciple church was 
surprised over the opportunity for so suddenly 
precipitated co-operation. The movement re- 
sulted from the activities of Homer B. Sala, 
who until recently was pastor of this church. 
He was not content with a narrow view of 
his work, and bore on his heart the great 
waste and lack of efficiency of the church, 
as a result of its division. In a paper before 
the Ministerial Association, he discussed 
Christian union. He made a study of the 
religious condition of his city and possessed 
facts to make his discussion of such a sub- 
ject vital. He said $60,000 was being wasted 
every three months in Grand Rapids, on 
account of duplication of work. Other facts 
equally important with this, were presented. 
The paper occasioned some considerable dis- 
eussion from the ministers, but Mr. Sala 
was able to meet the criticisms offered. The 
newspapers, found in the paper and the dis- 
eussion, an interesting story and gave it wide 
publicity. As a result of this, the men of 
the Wealthy Avenue Baptist Church—a con- 
gregation composed of about 500 members 
and located near Fifth Avenue Disciple 
ehurch, read the newspaper comments and 
became interested. Without consulting their 
pastor, they determined to initiate negotia- 
tions for union of these two churches. As 
an afterthought, they sought their pastor’s 
advice and found him heartily favorable 
to the project, and willing at once, to co- 
Operate. Accordingly, the ministers visited 
and arranged a wasting of the two official 


- *. ¥ 


boards. The Baptist officials eame over to 
see whether the Disciples were really sin- 
cere in the proposition which had been made. 
The combined boards were organized with 
a chairman and secretary, and a spokesman 
appointed from each of the constituant 
boards. These spokesmen were to make 
declaration of the fundamental principles, 
of the two churches. The Disciple min- 
ister represented his board in a preliminary 
address and, at’ its conclusion, the Baptist 
spokesman very cordially remarked “that is 
exactly our position.” Following conferences 
of the officers, the subject of union was 
brought before the two churches for considera- 
tion, and congregational action. Both 
churches most heartily commended the move- 
ment. A resolution as follows was pre- 
sented to the Disciple congregation: “Re- 


Resolution Adopted. 


solved that we, as Disciples of Christ, put our- 
selves on record as ready to assist in bringing 
about an answer to our Lord’s prayer as re- 
corded in John 17.” 

We further state that we believe the Christ 
to be the head of the church, and His author- 
ity as plainly stated in His word, to be 
supreme, and only with such a head and by 
submission to such an authority can the body 
be fitly joined together. Therefore, we as 
members of the Fifth Avenue Church make 
known our willingness to co-operate with the 
said Wealthy Avenue Baptist Church to bring 
about a scriptural union.” This resolution 
represents a sincere attitude toward the prob- 
lems of union. Its significance is not to be 
found so much in what it says, as in its omis- 
sions. It does not betray a sectarian spirit. 
It does not cause an embarrassment by de- 
manding that other organizations must come 


to us and accept the definitely arranged pro- 
gram which we submit. It leaves opportunity 
for an open-minded consideration of the prob- 
lems pertaining to union to both congrega- 
tions. It represents a prayerful attitude, 
rather than a dogmatic one. It does not 
call upon another congregation to surrender, 
but invites a free Christian spirit in meeting 
whatever difficulties may arise in effecting a 
vital co-operation. We do not know what 
results may accrue from the plans being pro- 
jected in Grand Rapids but entirely apart 
from immediate results, interest and impor- 
tance attaches to the effort. Another sug- 
Possibilities of a Church Survey. 
gestion arises out of the happenings here, 
which may be of very large significance, if it 
will cause a similar activity on the part of 
Disciple preachers throughout this state. Mr. 
Sala made a survey of the religious situation 
in Grand Rapids. He collected the data and 
become thoroughly conversant with church 
conditions in his home city. He did not talk 
Christian union in general terms. He de- 
clared the necessity for Christian union on 
the basis of the situation of which he himself 
was a part. He caused the ministers to face 
the facts, not the facts in the United States, 
but those facts which had to do with the 
religious situation in Grand Rapids, Mich- 
igan. And those facts have been procured 
from distant sources. Disciple ministers 
everywhere, have an opportunity of becoming 
specialists on the subject of Christian union. 
Furthermore, they have the privilege of be- 
coming recognized as specialists on this sub- 
ject, if they will but tackle the problem in the 
same manner as did the Granda Kapids preach- 
er. A ringing sermon on Christian union in 
every Disciple ehurch in [linois, with the 
situation of the home community put in 
striking way,.and this sermon given to the 
press, will bear more fruitage than even the 
most imaginative will consider possible. The 
sermon will require weeks in preparation. 
The facts presented must be conclusive. It 
must not be a sermon with only an incidental 
fact or two threwn in, but a complete and 
thorough-going survey ef the entire church 
situation. And the spirit of it must be 
beyond any question. The minister can very 
easily utilize some of his mere critical 
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Eureka College Letter 

Every few days some good friend of 
Eureka College mentions the fact that he 
has read some word from me in our church 
papers. I believe the people read the articles 
about our college work in the church paper 
with as much enthusiasm as any other de- 
partment of the paper. Because of this, I 
shall take the pains from now to the end 
of the campaign to give our friends definite 
information concerning the progress and 
outlook of the campaign. The courtesy ex- 
tended us by the Christian Century is ap- 
preciated by all those who are trying to 
accomplish something worth while for Eur- 
eka College. ‘ 

There is one phase of this campaign about 
which we have said but little, but to me 
it is one of the most encouraging features 
of the whole campaign. Usually it costs 
from 10 per cent to 25 per cent of all the 
money raised to carry on a campaign for 
endowment. This campaign was introduced 
by a group of men and women pledging $25 
a year for the support of the work during 
the raising af ‘the endowment fund. It 
looks now as if we would be able to collect 
enough money from this source to make 
the campaign entirely self-supporting. In 
other words, we would like to say to our 
constituency that not a dollar of the money 
we are raising for the college will have to 
be used for the expenses of the campaign. 
This has had its disadvantages as well as 
its advantages, I think I know some peo- 
ple, who would have taken more interest in 
the campaign if they had been compelled 
to put a few thousand dollars into the prop- 
osition to make the campaign possible. 

We have now reached a place where we 
ought to say frankly that we have before 
us a possibility of failure as well as vic- 
tory. We have our fund beyond $100,000. 
To be exact, $103,000. This means that 
we must raise at least $22,000 more to com- 
plete the proposition. This money must 
come from people who have been solicited, 
many of whom have refused a half-dozen 
times. It will be too bad to fail when we 
are within sight of victory, but I presume we 
will not have to meet this kind of humilia- 
tion. I insist, however, that it is possi- 
ble, and if everybody acts as some 40 or 50 
men I have interviewed within the past 
30 days, there is only one end to this cam- 
paign, and that is ignominious failure and 
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shame. Eureka College has an Aliimni As- 
sociation of something like 450. Thus far 
less than 75 per cent of this number have 
made pledges toward this fund. There are 
in Illinois hundreds of men who could give 
from $100 to $5,000 each toward this propo- 
sition. 

And now, friends, especially those of you 
who belong to the Alumni Association, and 
others who reside in Illinois, for three years 
this campaign has been carried on with the 
most undaunted courage and enthusiasm 
at our command. We are perfectly willing 
to work hard up to the last minute. But if 
the thing ends in failure the failure will 
have to be credited, not to the Campaign 
Committee, and certainly not to the Field 
Secretary; but to the Alumni Association 
of Eureka College and to the Disciples of 
Illinois. I shall be more than glad to hear 
from any one who reads this article and 
wants more specific information about the 
situation, and who is willing to do a little 
service to help us win the day. 

H. H. Perers. 


National Benevolent Associa- 


tion Notes 

We reported a few weeks ago a $10,000 
annuity from the Sunflower state, and 
now we have another from the same good 
state for the same good amount. 

People are just learning the value and 
joy of the annuity plan of the association. 
A good man who has carried an annuity 
bond with the association for several years 
writes as follows: “Enclosed find receipt for 
annuity interest. No disposal of money en- 
trusted to our care for good was greater 
comfort and satisfaction than that which 
we contributed to the National Benevolent 
Association.” 

A young man of Southern birth, culture and 
training, son of one of our great educators, 
fell into misfortune, lost his health, and 
was reduced to suffering and humility. He 
has been a devoted member of the church 
since his boyhood. The association is caring 
for him with a brother’s love in one of its 
institutions. 

A legacy has just been received from the 
estate of the late George Metcalf, of Wheel- 
ing, W. Va. Mr. Metcalf loved the poor in 
his life and seeks to serve them after his 
death by bequeathing a part of his estate 
to their support. J. H. Monorrer. 
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| Church Life 


The evangelistic meetings held at Green- 
wood, Neb., have been concluded. 


Frank Thompson, pastor at Bristol, Va., is 
holding a meeting with home forces, V. E. 
Ridenour having charge of the singing. Great 
interest has been manifested in the meeting 
and eighty-nine have already been added. 

















churchless. 


to 1,000 souls, without a Protestant church of any kind.” 
Cities of the East, growing communities North and South call for help. 
The Disciples of Christ with an 


in the West. 


track, with orders--“go ahead.” 
strategic and important mission field on earth. 

The religious census of Colorado shows “133 places, ranging in population from 150 
That State does not differ from others 


immigrants come to America every year; they need the gospel. 


increase, last year, of 89,759 members, led all other Protestant bodies. 


4 ARCH and April are campaign months to prepare for the American Missionary offering, 


> May 5th. The F.C. M.S. is now “out of the block” and the A. C. M. S. on the main 
Get your “grip” on this fact: America is the most 
Over 40,000,000 in our home land are 


One million 


The American Christian 


Missionary Society gathered 15,741 of that number. Shall we not do better this year? 


PREPARE FOR MAY FIFTH! 
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T. H. Seambler has been holding a meet- 
ing at Union, Ia., where Thomas Hauser 


ministers. There were eight accessions. 


C. C. Rowlison, pastor at Iowa City, Ia., 
conducts a course in the University of lowa 
the present semester. 

W. S. Lemmon, of Spokane, Wash., has 
been holding a meeting at Hillyard, Wash. 


There have been a large number of acces- 
sions. 

Charles Haddon Bloom, who will be at his 
home in Elmira, N. Y., for the next four or 


five months, will be open to supply any pul- 
pit within reach of his home. 


E. N. Spafford, for some time pastor at 
Ia., has tendered his resignation to 


Spencer,, . 
take effect April 1. Mr. Spafford will prob- 
ably accept a pastorate in Oklahoma. 

\fter extensive improvement, the church 


at Zionsville, Ind., was rededicated March 5. 
The pastor, Benjamin Smith was assisted in 
the services by Z. T. Sweeney. 


T. L. Cooksey and F. H. Cappa have con- 
cluded a meeting at Bloomfield, Ia., with 
the pastor, R. C. Moore. There were seventy- 
five additions, fifty-six being baptisms. 


Side Chureh, Fresno, Calif., has 
self-supporting, and the congrega- 
tion now holds the title to the property. 
This was formerly a mission fostered by 
the congregation of First Church. 


North 
hecome 


Mrs. Sarah Carter Moore, widow of the 
late Rev. Franklin H. Moore, of New York, 
died in Syracuse, N. Y. on February 25. 
Mrs. Moore was for some years the treasurer 
of the New York City Woman’s Board of 
Missions. 


Bruce Brown is leaving Dean Avenue 
Church, Spokane, Wash., drawn by the ur- 
gegnt call of the church at Fullerton, Cal. It 
is said his suecessor will be A. F. Sanderson, 
who is now teaching in the Eugene (Ore.) 
Divinity School. 


I. J. Spencer, of Lexington, Ky., has con- 
eluded his meeting with C. M. Chilton at 
St. Joseph, Mo. About fifty were added to 
the church as the result of these services, and 
much good has been accomplished for the 
entire membership. 


First Chureh, Sheridan, Ind., William 
Elmer Payne, pastor, dedicated its new 
building recently, Z. T. Sweeney officiating. 
This is a handsome edifice of brick and 
stome, complete in every particular and 
with a seating capacity of 700. 


On’ March 13, Luther E. Sellers, pastor of 


First Church, Philadelphia, Pa., began a 
series of evangelistic services at Ninth 
Street Church, Washington, D. ©. This 


church observed Sunday, March 12, as de- 
cision day in the Sunday-school. 


M. E. Chatley, who has recently accepted 
the pastorate at Centerville, Ia., is preach- 
ing a series of sermons on the following 
subjects: “The Ideal Young Man,” “The 
Ideal Young Woman,” “The Ideal Husband,” 
“The Ideal Wife,” “The Ideal Home.” 


Good progress has been made at Red Key, 
Ind., since the beginning of William Crane’s 
pastorate a year ago. In that time the 
enrollment of the Sunday-school has in- 
‘reased from fifty to two hundred. J. T. 
Brown recently held a meeting there with 
forty-four additions. 


Evangelists Wilhite and Stuart will hold 
a meeting during the month of March at 
Lyon Street Church, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


There is some probability of this congrega- 
tion uniting with two other Grand Rapids 
congregations in order that the work there 
may be strengthened. 


The various Brotherhoods 
Moines, Ta., 


of the Des 
churches are planning to hold 
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regular quarterly meetings in the interest of 
local and world-wide missions. 


Z. E. Bates, for the past three and a half 
years pastor at Atchinson, Kan., has resigned 
his pastorate to accept the work at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. This field, which has just 
completed a $35,000 church, has been va- 
cant since the removal of the former pas- 
tor, M. A. Chatley to Centerville, Ia. 


M. E. Chatley began his new pastorate at 
Centerville, Ia., by taking a missionary offer 
ing of $600 to support Mrs. McCoy, the 
chureh’s Living Link in Tokyo, Japan, and 
$300 to support Mr. Culp, the mission pas- 
tor at Ft. Dodge, Ia. That is a good start. 
The new pastor says he is rejoiced to find 
his membership abounding in liberty. 


T. Alfred Fleming is in a splendid meet- 
ing with home forces at Miles Ave. Church, 
Cleveland, Ohio. During the first week 
there were 201 additions, over two-thirds of 
these being parents. The other activities of 
the church are making marked progress, the 
increased attendance of the Sunday-school 
cramping them seriously for room. A deep- 
ened spiritual atmosphere pervaded all the 
meetings. 


A telegram from H. M. Hall, Athens, Ohio, 
says: “Victorious day in Athens. Sunday- 
school 460. Too large for building. Men’s 
class 93, Women’s class 77. Not rally day, 
but just begining to grow. Offering for 
foreign missions will reach two hundred 
dollars, doubling apportionment and more 
than trebling last year’s offerings.” This 
sort of growth with Mr. Hall.in charge will 
no doubt be conserved. 


Evangelist A. A. Doak has carried through 
to success, a movement to establish a home 
for wayward girls at Culdesac, Idaho, suffi- 
cient funds having been subscribed to begin 
construction April 1. A tract of twenty 
acres has been secured and a home capable 
of accommodating 100 will be erected. The 
home, which will be non-sectarian, will be 
known as the Lois White McLeod Institute 
in honor of Mrs. Lois White McLeod, for 
many years a missionary in Jamaica. 


“The Vermont Avenue Christian Church 
invites you to be present at the service of 
installation of Rev. Earle Wilfley as pastor 
with Rev. Dr. Power on Wednesday evening, 
March the eighth nineteen hundred and 
eleven at eight o’clock followed by a recep- 
tion to Mr. and Mrs. Wilfley.” Washington, 
D. C.—this is an invitation the editors would 
indeed like to have attended. Our regrets 
are accompained by heartest congratulations 
to the new pastor and his wife, Dr. Power 
and the church. 


The congregation of Central Church, 
Muncie, Ind., are rejoicing in the completion of 
their handsome new building, as work is 
progressing rapidly preparatory to its dedi- 
cation on Easter Sunday. This church is 
a beautiful example of renaissance architer- 
ture, and will be one of the handsomest in 
the state. It will have a seating capacity 
of 1,800 and every detail of equipment and 
furnishing has been worked out in keeping 
with the most modern ideas. A large, 
three-manual pipe organ will be installed 
which will be in keeping with the structure. 


Leslie Wolfe writes the following from 
Manila, P. I.: “I have just returned from 
avisit to four of our churches in Cavite 
province. We baptized a cultured and in- 
fluential man in Manila Bay at San Roque. 
The treasurer of the church at Caridad, who 
is a Chinese mercliant, made a feast im our 
honor, it now being the season of the Chi- 
nese New Year. The brethren at: Wawa 
have their chapel nearly finished and ex- 
pect to dedicate it in March.” 

The churches of Topeka, Kan., are now 
reaping their harvest from the sowing of 
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last October, when the Disciples’ National 
Convention was held there. Evangelist C. R. 
Scoville and his assistants are holding evan- 
gelistic meetings there that give promise of 
equaling if not surpassing their phenomenal 
records. In four weeks the number of con- 
versions is reported as 782. The immense 
auditorium where the convention was held 
is being used and is packed on Sunday 
nights. The four Disciple churches of the 
city are uniting. 


Evangelist J. M. Lowe, writing in The 
Christian Union, speaks solemn and dis- 
cerning words when he says: “Sectarianism 
is a matter of spirit, of heart and not a 
matter of theology and church relation. 
Here is our strength and our weakness. We 
have the position but not the passion for 
unity. A plea is a prayer as well as a dec- 
laration. If we love a plea more than we 
love people we have the spirit of a sect 
and create the very thing we seek to de- 
stroy. If we are to unite Christendom we 
must have a spirit as large as Christendom 
and a love as patient as time itself.” 


March Offering News 

Sterling Place, Brooklyn, raises $600. M. 
M. Amunson, pastor. 

Fulton, Mo., raises $525. Will continue 
Living Link. T. E. Winter, pastor. 

University Place, Des Moines, Ia., raises 
$1,500 not including Sunday-school offering. 
The church is happy in assuming budget of 
Dr. Macklin’s hospital in China. C. S. Med- 
bury, pastor. 


Magnolia Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex., remains a 





Living Link. 
A NOURISHING DELICACY FOR 
CHILDREN. 
Children’s appetites often are finicky 


things. There are times when nothing at 
all seems to suit them. 

One cannot safely give them anything 
rich or heavy to eat, but there is one dish 
that will always appeal to them. 

Just offer a child some Graham Crackers 
and milk and see how they will be welcomed. 
There is something so fascinating, so differ- 
ent about the delicious nut-like flavor of the 
Graham Crackers baked by the National Bis- 
cuit Company that they are looked on as a 
real treat. 

They are packed in moisture- and dust- 
proof packages—you can tell them by the 
well-known In-er-Seal Trade-Mark—so that 
they retain all their original crispness, fresh- 
ness and delightful taste when opened. Just 
get a child—or grown person—to try the 
National Biscuit Company Graham Crack- 
ers once and they’ll be regarded as a delicacy 
ever after. 

And since these Graham Crackers are 
made of the best of the wheat they’re a 
nourishing and healthful delicacy, strength- 
ening the digestion and appetite. 


Subscribers Wants 


Readers of the Christian Century find its 
columns valuable for advertising their wants 
or wares. The charge is one cent for 
each word, with a minimum of thirty cents 
for each insertion. Cash must accompany 
the order to save bookkeeping. 


YOU NEED eayeees BOOKS ft 
i. AR. Write for prices, care 
Creetian CENtuRr 


— Ba- Do chureh letters? 

We aaa in blocks of fifty 
at on cos ome. Write us, care of X, New Cnaretian 
Century Co, 








or Church or 
ot M, New 











WagreD, —Young man with technica 
in jing and Fae drafting; uate 
f position in — room. 
ncement. Must be: 


did op; one but those mean- 
ing business need apply. y BERR TURBINE COM- 
PANY, WELLSVILLE, 
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him through to vacation time. 


ficance to Illinois preachers. 


from town for a few days. 


attempt. 


serve lunch and dinner. 
Write now for reservations. 





Invitation To Come To Congress 


The three churches of Springfield, Ill., extend a hearty invitation to 
all our ministers and interested laymen to atiend the Twelfth Annual 
Congress of The Disciples of Christ to be held at the West Side Ohris- 
tian Church on April 18th to 20th, 1911. 

At thie season of the year Springfield will be in spring dress and 
thie visit to the Congress presents an opportunity for a brief season 


of rest and refreshment in the midst of the year’s work. 
the time when the preacher needs an intellectual spring tonic to carry 
The presentation of vital themes 
and the ample time for thorough discussion will sharpen the dull 
edge of the preacher’s wit, and send him home to freshen the church's 
life with sermons preached from a new angle. 

The themes on this Congress program deal with vital and present- 
day issues, and are presented by men well worth hearing. 
bination of the Congress program with that of the Central Illinois 
Ministerial Association will make this gathering of special signi- 


Vital issues before the Illinois Legislature will just be reaching the 
critical point, and it will be worth while to be in the Capitol at that 
time. Spring elections will be over so the preacher can be spared 
._Springfield will just be starting wnder the 
new form of Commission Government. 

The Springfield churches are prosperous and dealing with the real 
problems of the modern smaller city of the middle West. 
not solved them but we are willing to have you see how we make the 


An opportunity will be given, without interfering with the program, 
to visit the historic spots connected with the life of our great Lincoln. 
Entertainment will be provided in the homes at the modest charge 
of 50 cents for lodging and breakfast. 
Hotels are available at moderate rates. 


It is just 


The com- 


We have 


The West Side Church will 


Fraternally, 
Joun R. GoLpen. 
F. W. Burnaam. 
H. 4H. Jenner. 








Bluefield, Va., reaches its apportionment. 

Greensburg, Kan., $20. 

Jacksonville, Fla., raised apportionment. 

Hyde Park, Chicago, raised $1,200 to sup- 
port Mr. and Mrs. G. W. Sarvis in China. E. 
S. Ames, pastor. 

Jacksonville, Ill, raises $900, largest in 
history of church. Nearly every member a 
contributor. R. F. Thrapp, pastor. 

Danville, Ky., sends check for $600. 

Charleston, Ill, remains Living Link, sup- 
porting Miss Eck at Bolenge, Africa. 

Paducah, Ky., secured 500, will reach $600 
and support C. F. McCall, Akita, Japan 
another year. 

Pomona, California $280. Will reach $300 
and Children’s Day will make the Living 
Link. 

Metropolitan, Chicago, apportionment $25. 
Offering $100 and still growing. 

Jacksonville, Florida, raised 
ment.—John T. Boone. 

Lanark, Ill. Fifty-two dollars yesterday, 
thereby exceeding apportionment.—J. E. 
Creemer. 

Lathrop, Mo. Last year $87. Am sending 
check for $104 according to instructions. Be- 
gin our follow-up every member canvass 
at one o’clock today, Monday the 6th.—Bax- 
ter Waters. 

Lebanon, Mo. Enclosell find draft for 
$100. There is more coming, but this is sent 
at once that you may know we are with 
the society heart and soul in their efforts to 


apportion- 


sustain our faithful missionaries.—Barclay 
Meador. 
Palmyra, Mo. Enclose $50.10. We have 


been giving the best energy and talent we 
in this, It te about 60 per 
cent of the membership.—R. 0. Youtz. 
Greenwood, Indiana. A great day. De- 
eided te double our apportionment. You may 
expect $100.—C, M. Burkhardt. 
Carlisle, Ky. Sending check for $21.92. 
Credit to following county churches: Blue 
Lick $10, Concord $5.17, Carlisle (colored 


church) $6.75. Colored church has pledged 
$12.75 more. They will reach $25. Fine day 
yesterday. Spoke twice and drove twenty- 
one miles. G. M. Brooks. (layman). 


Elizaville, Indiana. $17.35, will make it 
$20. —B. N. Anderson. 

Newark, Ohio. This church and county 
becomes a Living Link. It has been easy to 
do. The blessing has been bountiful.—K. D. 
Ward. 

Tuxedo, Md. Enclose $38.56. Our church 
is small and this offering is from seven people. 
—F. G. Porter. 

Dallas, Texas. Makes Living Link. Will 
be double. Living Link in September as two 
members will support a missionary.—J. O. 
Shelbourne. 

Greenview, Ill. More than doubled our 
apportionment.—R. I. Cartwright. 

Findlay, O. This church continues a Liv- 
ing Link. Our people like it. John Mullen. 

Rock Creek, 0. Doubled our apportion- 
ment.—M. O. Johnson. 

Liberty, Mo. Gladly maintain Dr. Paul 
Wakefield’s support. Some want to support 
native evangelists besides. Probably can 
take two.—Graham Frank. 

STrerHen J. Corey, Secretary. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Trenton, Missouri 


The great meeting which has been in pro- 
gress since January 29th closed with a ser 
mon and reception to the members Tuesday, 
February 28th. The results were seventy- 
seven additions, a greater part of whom were 
adults. W. W. Burks, of Nevada, Mo., did 
the preaching and B. Arthur Haley, of 
Cannon City, OColo., led the singing. Unfor- 
tunately we had one week of very stormy 
weather which virtually cut the meeting in 
two and we practically had to start over 
again but the results are entirely satis- 
factory. 

The preaching of Mr. Burks was inspiring, 
helpful and interesting. He has the happy 
faculty of preaching the truth right from 
the shoulder without giving offence to any 
one. As a song leader Mr. Haley cannot 
be improved upon. He is a consecrated 
Christian gentleman and a power in any 
meeting with which he is connected. He 
went from here to Rocky Ford, Colo. for a 
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two weeks’ meeting. Too much credit can- 
not be given to the minister, 8. G. Fisher, 
for his painstaking and efficient services, 
The organization ‘wap excellent and the 
best of feeling prevails. The church is in 
the best of condition spiritually and will 
work with great power for the Master’s 
kingdom henceforth. W: C. W. 


Kansas Ministers, Attention! 

The Kansas Christian Ministerial Institute 
will be held at the Central Christian Church, 
Wichita, April 11-14. A strong program 
has been arranged, with Brother E. L. Powell 
as chief lecturer. Every Kansas preacher 
should plan to attend. Lodging and break- 
fast will be furnished free, and meals can 
be had at reasonable rates at restaurants 
near by. Those wishing entertainment 
should write at once to C. C. Sinclair, 11¢ 
East Gilbert street, chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee. 

During the eighteen months’ ministry of 
Melville 0. Jarvis at Wanatah, Ind., seventy 
two have been added. 


Thomas H. Popplewell reports three ad- 
ditions to'the membership of the church at 
Arkansas City, Kan., on March 6. 


Ohio Secretaries’ Letter 


The churches of Ohio are busy at this sea- 
son reaping an evangelistic harvest. Good 
meetings are being held as a result of faith- 
ful planning and labor in the months past. 

The Portsmouth churches in a union cam- 
paign are reaping a rich harvest. The First 





ENDOWING DRAKE UNIVERSITY. 
A. G. and Mary E. Downing’s Gift. 

Among the supporters of Drake Univer- 
sity none has enjoyed the blessedness of giv- 
ing more than have Brother and Sister A. 
G. Downing. To this cause they have given 
their savings of a lifetime, $31,000. They 
were pioneers on the Iowa prairies and en- 
dured the hardships of the “fifties.” Mr. 
Downing walked all the way from Indiana 
to Cedar county, Iowa, when a lad of twelve, 
driving 35 head of cattle. There were no 
railroads in Iowa then. Mrs. Downing, then 
a girl, Miss Stanton of New York, taught 
her first school during her thirteenth year. 

Mr. and Mrs. Downing have not enjoyed 
good health for many years. This experi- 
ence increased their compassion for other 
sufferers and led them to devote their prop- 
erty to the Endowment of the Downing 
Chair of Medicine, with $25,000 and also 
to give $6,000 to the Medical Library—these 
funds to be kept permanently and the in- 
come alone used for the support of the 
school. 

You may be surprised to learn of the 
-great amount of work done for the poor by 
the Drake Medical Department. The aver- 
age is about 600 surgical operations, 1,000 
dental treatments and about 5,000 medical 
‘treatments per year. Did you ever count 
the blessings you enjoy that come by the 
sacrifice of others? The teachers of our 
school days, the physicians we call when 
suffering, the preachers we have listened to 
all the years, were all educated in schools 
built up by others’ gifts. What will be our 
contribution to society? 

Drake University must now increase her 
Endewment Funds by $600,000. Of this 
amount $100,000 has already been pledgeé 
on condition that the balance be raised seon- 
To meet this many people will need to give 
largely who have never yet given os 
We can use cash, good pledges, houses and 
lands. If you are willing to give or assist 
others to give kindly write for instructions 
at once. Address, 

Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. 
J. H. Stooxmam, Comptroller. 
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Church, 582; New Boston, 103; Grand View 
Avenue, 70. In a similar movement the 
Miles Avenue and Aetna Street churches, 
Cleveland, have had a prominent part and 
consequently a large growth. More than 
200 have been added to the Miles Avenue 
church at the present writing. Hugh Wayt 
at Zanesville, following the Terry’ meetings 
received fourteen the first Sunday. The meet- 
ing is still going. Toledo is now in the midst 
of a Billy Sunday campaign into which our 
churches are entering heartily. 

Other notabie meetings are Bellaire 67; 
Dayton Central 63; Steubenville First, 96. 
All conditions being considered, perhaps no 
meeting has been more successful than that 
at Prairie Depot, I. W. Smith, preaching, with 
39 additions and McArthur, Evangelist C. B. 
Stevens, preaching, with 33 additions. Her- 
bert Yeuell stirred Lorain from center to cir- 
eumference and added 100 to the church there. 

Another harvest has been reaped in Ohio 
to the saddening of all our hearts. The grim 
reaper has garnered F. M. Green, one of the 
most widely known preachers of the last gen- 
eration. He was for some years Secretary of 
the A. C. M. S. and earlier of the 0. C. M. 8S. 
Death has removed also and prematurely, 
Mrs. Letta E. Cooley, wife of a Cooley, 
who preceded her only a year ago rs. Cool- 
ey was a staunch and liberal friend of Ohio 
missions and was planning still further bene- 
factions through our society. 

Two of our mission churches are losing 
their ministers. C. C. Cowgill goes from 
Lancaster to take up the work at Nashville 
and Ripley in Holmes county. Brother Cow- 
gill has done a monumental work in Lancas- 
ter. Frank W. Brown, leaves Coshocton to 
take up tne work with the Seeond Church 
Warren. We are most fortunate in securing 
for the Lancaster work, E. J. Willis of Kirks- 
ville, Mo. Brother Willis is a man of wide 
experience and strong ability and we con- 
gratulate the brethren of Ohio that he is to 
be their servant in building up a strong 
church in that important city: 

Receipts for our work show a healthy 
growth and we are especially encouraged, but 
just now there are upon the secretary’s desk 
unanswered appeals from no less than six 
more promising fields. It would require yet 
another $2,000 increase to enable us to enter 
these open doors and prevent the loss of 
splendid opportunities. These notes will fall 
under the eyes of individuals who will re- 
joice to give from $100 to $300 to enable us 
to take up at least one of these new fields. A 
gift of $300 from one individual or gifts of 
$100 from three individuals would enable us 
to do this good thing. The secretary will be 
glad to hear from generous Disciples looking 
for the best possible spiritual investment. 

We have just received another annuity 
gift of $500. This phase of our work will 
make a good showing this year. The popu- 
larity of this form of gift and the financial 
returns it yields to the giver, may be seen 
in the fact that this gift is the third from 
this friend on the annuity plan. The gifts 
aggregate in all $2,000. 

I. J. CAHILL, Cor. Secretary. 


Famine in China 


It is pitiful and heartrending to live among 
a people where there is so much of poverty, 
misery and starvation. As a result of the 
famine there are tens of thousands of the 
poor refugees about Nanking living in booths 
about three to four feet high, seven feet long 
and five feet wide. These poor people are 
worse off than animals in our country. They 
are not beggars, but hard-working farmers. 
They are, in fact, the backbone of the country 
—the real upper class. Things are bad 
enough when they are -well, but imagine the 
horror of sickness among them. They get 


typhus, relapsing fever. I have three typhus 
‘ases in my isolation hospital (built by a 
Chinese Christian). 


It is risky treating this 


-and continued constantly up to the closing 
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pestilence but we must do it. I ask for 
an appeal to be made for money to care for 
the poor, as I am swamped out. I cannot 
make the money I have done for the last 
two years, but I can do just as big a work if 
I can get the. means. I can’t turn away the 
helpless, sick poor from my door. It would 
seem from Matthew 25 that salvation would 
be lost if we do not help the sick and poor. 
I cannot stop. I must go on and trust the 
Lord for the means. 

Dr. W.+ E. Mackin. 


Nanking, China. Jan. 13, 1911. 


Chagrin Falls, Ohio 


BE. N. Duty, of Minerva, Ohio, has just 
closed a very successful two weeks’ meet- 
ing here with thirteen additions; eleven by 
baptism and two by statement. This was 
an exchange meeting, G. B. Evans having 
held a meeting in Minerva in January. 
Mr. Duty showed marked  oratorical 
powers, and is thoroughly consecrated to 
the winning of souls. He was in no way 
sensational, but his sermons were strong, 
forceful, and full of spiritual power. The 
church has been greatly strengthened and 
the good done will not stop with the meet- 
ing, but, we believe, will be seen later in the 
consecration of other lives to Christ. 

E. F. WAKEFIELD. 


Lockhart at Oskaloosa, Iowa 


With thirty-one confessions at the closing 
service and four more at the reception the 
following night the meeting at Oskaloosa 
came to a close after almost five weeks of 
earnest endeavor. In all there were-307 who 
responded to the invitation to confess Christ 
and rededicate themselves to Christ. From 
the first of the meeting there was but one day 
went by without the joy of hearing the name 
of Jesus confessed and that was on the day 
of the terrible rain storm. The crowds were’ 
unprecedented in the history of the church 


service. The meeting could have continued 
two weeks longer with proportionate results. 
The converts were very largely adults and 
among them were many of the strongest 
farmers and business men in the. community. 
The church was greatly strengthened in 
every way but the most noticeable feature 





of the meeting was the gradual growth of 
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the spirituality in the meeting until] the fel- 
lowship spirit was the predominant char- 
acteristic at the close of the meeting. On the 
last Sunday I asked for a cash offering of 
nine hundred dollars and at the morning 
service more than twelve hundred dollars was 
contributed, At the fellowship service I asked 
the new converts to pledge themselves to 
assist in the current expenses of the church 
for the coming year, sccording to my plan of 
chosing every meeting, and their pledges for 
the year was something over nine hundred 
dollars. 

Oskaloosa is one of our old _ historic 
churches. It was here that Drake University 
was born and in this church some of the 
purest men and women who have made his- 
tory for us have lived and worked. It was a 
joy to have fellowship with the church and to 
see the great work wrought of God. It was 
the greatest meeting ever held by any church 
in the history of Oskaloosa and for the 
results attained we give glory unto Him 
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free of charge. Address, 


Missionary Training School 


The new Easter Cantata entitled 


“THE EASTER HEART” 


was written by 


MRS. JESSIE BROWN POUNDS 


and is in some respects the best concert exercise that she has ever 
designed for use , the young people of the Churches of Christ in beha 
lds. 


We have some very attractive helps to aid the young we ple in raising their Easter 
offering. These are an “Easter Egg Envelope,” 
ng Too golden stars, and is to be worn as a badge of 

pa Easter offering. 
Order as many of all these supplies as you will need. They will be sent, prepaid, 
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who is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think according 
to the power that worketh within us. 

The meeting was held on short notice 
but C. W. McCord, the pastor, had 
during the past year been so effective in his 


work»that church was jn splendid condi- 
tion “for @ . Mr, MeCord is a new 
man a mt has proven himself a rare 
workman, and one in whom we can place 
the utmost confidence. He is a splendid 
mixer and in the-short year he has been in 
Oskaloosa has won the coperation of all the | 
better element of the town in a great cam- 
paign against unrighteousness. He was the 
leader in the big saloon fight and swung our 
people into that fight as no other church | 














was and in the end won the fight unless we 
are defeated in the courts. He has taken 
an active hand in calling attention to other 
forms of sin and has done more than agitate; 
he has landed behind the jail bars many 
who have been damning the life of the young | fF) 
people of the town. He is deservedly popu- | Bf} rand 
lar and when T proposed the raising of his | International Course 
salary three hundred dollars it was unani- 
mously acclaimed as the right thing to do. Charles Clayton Morrison, Editor 
Mr. and Mrs. E. ©. Tuckerman were | §) 
my» helpers-during the meeting and proved ‘Ths Bethany series ig now develo ay 5 Sie” s : ; 
themselves the earnest faithful workers that | §/ ehesl-dhilSisin young’ people a po A a PebMlohere’ 5 “ai? Sesdey-couaal t 
make for success. Mrs. Tuckermsn’s work |) workers carefully to consider the following outline of Bethany publications: t 
among the young people is of special value : 
and does much to enlist them in the meeting 
aside from the actual instruction they get in Beginners 
the Bible, Mr. Tuckerman is © splendid |] Lessons prepared by FRANCES W. DANIELSON. 
chorus leader and one of the best spirited First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches). 
men that I have met among our singers. Beginners’ Stories—(IMustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, II, Il, Iv. 
He is faithful, talented, and thoroughily Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, ITI, IV. Large Pictures (9x12 inches) 
consecrated and always a friend. Beginners’ Stories—(IMustrated folder for Pupils)—Part I, II, Il, IV. 
We are just now taking a week’s rest at 
my home in Des Moines and next Sunday, 
March 12, will begin at North English, Iowa, Primary 
where we go for a few week’s meeting ending | §) Lessons prepared by MARION THOMAS 
with the dedication of our splendid new First Year—Teachers’ Text Book, Part I, II, III, IV. (With picture supplement). 
We have a big problem on there Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder for pupils)—Part I. II, Il, Iv. 
Second Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, II, IV. Large Pictures—(6x8 inches). 
Primary Stories—(Illustrated folder for pupils)—Part I, II; fl, Iv. 


building. 
and ask for the prayers of our brethren. 
Yours jin service, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Ws. J. LOCKHART. 


Junior 


Front Rank States Lessons prepared by JOSEPHINE L. BALDWIN . 
One of the good features about the Front | §) First Year—Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III. 
Rank Campaign is the searching examina- Pupils’ Bock for Work and Study—Part I, II, ITI. (With picture supplement). 
tion which most of our Bible-schools are | §| Second Year Teachers’ Text Book—Part I, II, III, TV. gts 
making for their own sake. It is a cam- pils’ Book for Work and Study—Part I, II, III, IV. (With picture supplement). 
paign for efficiency equitable alike for the 
small school and the large one. This week Intermediate 
sees 713 schools enrolled for Front Rank 
Lessons for first year prepa MILT . LE 

Honors by the filing of their application Teachers’ Pent Red tte, ay Iv ON 6. LITTLESIELE 
blanks. Four new states are in line, Nor- pils’ T k—P. I . . . 
thern California with an even dozen splen- a es bone OS =, oT. (OD mapeh. 
did schools to begin with, Arizona with - 
three of her seven schools, Montana with Young People’s and Adult Bible Classes + 
two and Maryland with one. Mrs. Lee, |! pr. Loa E. Scott’s LIFE OF JESUS, in Fifty-two Lessons. Adapted to young people jit 
State Superintendent of Montana, writes: and adults. An easy, but thorough text. : 
“I have asked every preacher in the state oy : : | 

tn ATER ‘ Professor H. L. Willett’s serial treatment of THE LEADERS OF ISRAEL, in Thel® 
fe “~ — wrens Baek. Shay Christian Century. The Publishers will make special arrangements to furnish The 
ro com Christian Century to classes desiring to use Dr. Willett’s course. it 


The strong states continue to roll up ‘cul iil: dn Cutiniets nenei P 4 “it 
} be f _w hool h k. The curriculum outlin above furnishes a@ comprehensive course 0 religious | 
deg ne By lp we Be aging instruction. It comprises not only the biographies, history, literature, and teachings) 
Kansas writes that her schools are not at : ; as 
AN Ssichtemed at the lead Kentuck a of the Bible, but also lessons on the history and heroes of the Christian Church, of mis- jj 

| Trignte at the lea mtucky an sionary enterprises, philanthropic movements, and moral reforms. 1 
Missouri are taking for the present. The | 
National Front Rank Banner is a beauty, 


but it is none too good for the state that These lessons afford a signal opportunity for the Sun- 
shall finally win it for there are several | |) day.schools of the Disciples to promote Christian union. 


now that deserve it. 


Beginning next week we shall report not | {| Sixteen denominations have laid aside sectarianism to pre-} 
only the total number of applicants for : | 
_pare the Bethany Graded Lessons for their schools. 


each state, but the number of schools also 

that have cared for the first five points. No 

school has of course cared for all the mis- THE GRADED LESSONS MAY BE BEGUN AT ANY TIME 

sionary work for the vear. and perhaps Send Today for Order Blanks and Prospectus. 

none will until after the June offering. It 

should also be noted that the most difficult 

selnt “MM the Whéts calgaldn Seeme to be THE NEW CHRISTIAN CENTURY COMPANY 

that which is most essential, “the promotion Fas 

of missionary education.” Write the State 700 t Fortieth Street, Chicago, tit. 

or American Superintendent for helpful sug- 

gestions. Rost. M. Hopxrys., 
American Rible School Superintendent. 
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